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ABSTRACT 

In an effort to determine whether instruction in the 
tagmeffiic discovery procedure significantly improves the student's 
ability to inquire into ill-defined problems and to communicate the 
results clearly and persuasively, an experimental course based on the 
first half of Richard Young, Alton Becker, and Kenneth Pike's 
"Rhetoric: Discovery and Change" was taught to twelve University of 
Michigan seniors, and nine tests w^re conducted to assess changes in 
the students' rhetorical skills. Results provided support for the 
proposition that strong personal involvement in an intellectual 
activity and substantial knowledge of the subject tend to improve the 
quality of what is written. Students improved in their ability to 
analyze problematic situations and to state problems. The results of 
their explorations or problematic data were more complex and varied; 
they became more sophisticated in testing hypotheses for adequacy; 
and they wrote essays that were more understandable and persuasive at 
the end of the course. (Author/HOD) 
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Abstract 



This study is an effort to determine whether instruction 
in the tagmemic discovery procedure, one component of tag- 
memic rhetoric, significantly improves the student's ability 
to inquire into ill-defined problems and to communicate the 
results clearly and persuasively. An experimental course 
based on the first half of Richard Young, Alton Becker and 
Kenneth Pike's Rhetoric : Discovery and Change., was taught to 
twelve University of Michigan seniors, and nine tests were con- 
ducted to assess changes in the students' rhetorical skiliy. 
Changes in the stylistic and grammatical qualities of the 
essays and student reactions to the course were also investi- 
gated. 

The results provide clear support for the proposition that 
strong personal involvement in an intellectual activity and 
substantial knowledge of the subject tend to improve the quality 
of what is written. Even though no formal instruction was pro- 
vided in conventional^ rhetorical skills (e.g., usage, sentence 
and paragraph development, logic, methods of persuasion , and 
arrangement), Eiiiglish teachers regularly rated final essays 
more acceptable than initial ones. Students also improved in 
their ability to analyze problematic situations and state prob- 
lems. Furthermore, the results of their explorations of prob- 
lematic data were more complex and varied; they became'^ more 
sophisticated in testing hypotheses for adequacy ; and they 
wrote essays that were more understandable and persuasive at the 
end of the course. 

*^ 

The experimen,t did not establish , however , that the improved 
ability to explore problematic data was directly related to the 
nine-cell sear'ch procedure . Further study is required before 
conclusions can be drawn. In addition, the tef^ts did not indi- 
cate that the theory as presently formulated and the course as 
taught increased the students' sensitivity to problematic situ- 
ations; specific instruction directed toward this end is appar- 
ently needed.' Although students wrote more clearly and per- 
suasively at the end of the semester, they continued to make 
about the same number and kinds of stylistic and grammatical 
errors; formal i,nstruction is probably necessary to bring about 
substantial imprbvemeiits in the student's ability to produce 
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stylistically and grammatically adequate sentences. 



Modifications • in the rhetorical theory, teaching materials 
and testing procedures which are recommended in the study are 
currently being carried out. 
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Chapter One 

The Problem - ^ 

In 1937 , the Committee on Underr;raduate Training of the 
Curriculum .Commission of the NCTE argued that the main reason 
for the failure of freshman English is that it attempts the 
impos.sible. It ''tries to teach tiie student to write in an in- 
tellectual vacuum, that is, to write wi'thout a subject. In ' " -* 
terms of conventional pedagogy, his practice in writing is not 
motivated; it is directed toward no definite and specific ends; 
it is divorced from all of his 'life activities'" (Campbell, 
193H, p. 35). Judging from more recent st\idies, such as Albert 
Kitzha^ :r's Themes^ Theories and Therapy (1963) and Herbert 
Muller's Uses of English (1967), the practice has not changed 
significantly during the last generation. Nor is it restricted 
to the freshman course; it typifies much pf our writing instruc- 
tion from primary school through college, although, as is clear 
from Muller's account of the Dartmouth Conference and the reports 
from the National Developmental Project on Rhetoric (Bitzer and . 
and Black, 1971), there are promising signs of change. 

The peculiar lack of growth in the discipline and the basic 
similarities among conventional approaches , despite their surface 
differences, doubtless have several causes. But a fundamental 
cause is surely a conception of rhetoric which has dominated 
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writing programs for well over a century. During this time, 
the scope of rhetoric has been sharply reduced. Most notably, 
^^invention^'--the art of systematic- inquiry into the subject, 
one of the Five Arts of classical rhetoric--has virtually dis- 
appeared as a discipline. Those in charge of teaching writing 
have been, with a few exceptions, preoccupied with correct 
usage, structure, and style; or to put it another way, they 
have focused their attention primarily on the editing of dis- 
course for such features as grammaticality , prestige usage,., 
clarity, precision, and organization. The result has been,-- 

> 

to borrow I. A. Richards' description--a "waste" from which 
both student and teacher seek to escape (1936, p, 3).' Professor 
Muller maintains that "teachers fail because they appear to 
emphasize 'writing' instead of writing-about-something-f or- 
someone" (195 7, p. 101). \ 

Efforts to make composition ^'relevant" by means of assign- 
ments which encourage self-expression or which require analysis 
of great literature (or gr.eat ' ideas, or contemporary issues) have 
done little to remedy the problem, partly because of a lack of 
intellectual discipline required in the writing and classroom 
discussions, partly because problems of language tend to be . 
divorced from problems of truth and inquiry. Summing up one 
powerful source" of discontent among many teachers of rhetoric. 
Professor Muller deplores -"the prevailing tendency to minimize 
the need of systematic knowledge, the value of techniques of 
analysis, the pleasures and excitements of 'cognition', or in 
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general the importance of thinking^^ ( 1967 , p. 106). 

We are arguinj;^, that a fundamental problem has persisted 
for decades in rhetorical instruction. Students are expected 
to learn, and they need to learn, to use language to 3xplore 
their own experiences in search :if ordering generalizations, 
to do so rigorously and responsibly, and to communicate their 
beliefs clearly and persuasively to others* Yet they are sel- 
dom given formal instruction in the arts of inquiry, argument, 
and persuasion. Conventional instruction is heavily biased 
toward the properties of good prose — a v7orthy goal but inade- 
quate in itself, *and perhaps unattainable when isolated from 
intellectual and social concerns, 

A s.econd problem, a more general one since it is^ not con- 
fined to a. .single discipline, is. evident in several studies 
which show that the "abilities needed in typical academic 
activities are relatively independent from the abilities needed 
in creative activities" ( Parnes , 1966 , p* 3)* , Educators and 
students alike are well aware that, in Harold Rugg's words, "we 
have had millions of hours devoted to training in solving prob- 
lems by reason, but almost none devoted to the cultivation of 
the imagination" (196 3, p. 310)* In short , we have tended to 
equate education with the mastery of rule-governed processes 
and the passive acquisition of information* To the extent that 
we have done so, wc have subverted one of the goals of education* 
For as Jerome Bruner argues, 



Education seeks to develop the power and sensi- 
bility of 'mind* On the one hand, the educational 
proces^ transmits to \he individual some part 'of the 
accumulation , of knowledge,- style, and values that 
constitutes the culture of a people. In doing so, 
it shapes the impuls.es , the c6nsci9usness , and the 
way of life of the individual . Bu/t education must 
also seek to devel&p the px^ocesse^ of intelligence 
so that the indivia^ual is capable "of going beyond 
the cultural ways of hi's social world, able to in- 
novate in however modest a way so that he can create 
an interior culture of his gwn • For whatever the 
art, the science, the literature, the history, and 
the geography of a culture, each man must be his own 
artist, his own scientist, his own historian, his 
ov;r. navigator ( 1965 , pp. 115-116 ) • 

^'Education , Bruner concludes, "must*, .be not >only a process 

t 

that transmits culture but also one "that provides alternative 
views of the world and strengthens the will to explore them^' 
(1965 , p. 117). Our educational system, does v?ell in transmit- 
xi.ng what has been learned in the past; but it does much less 
well in developing the student ' s ability to use his knowledge 
to inquire and innovate. Hence educators are confronted with 
a fundamental px'oblem: we assert the importance of developing 
the student's ability to conduct* independent inquiries in 
response to problems arising in the world around him; but we 
have done little, directly at least, to develop ^this ability. 
Divorcing instruction from "life activities" and minimizing "the 
.pleasures and excitements cf cognition^' seems to characterize 
education in other fields as well as rhetoric. Indeed, we might 
argue that the problem in rhetoric is a special . instance of this 



larger educational problem. 
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Chapter Two 
Hypotheses and Predictions 

Any solution to the first problem must redefine the 
activity of writing as an effort to understand and to communi-' 
cate what has been understood; to put it another way, it must 
provide for instruction in what amounts to a modern art of in- 
vention that can be brought to bear on genuine problems students 
face as thinkers and participants in a highly diverse society. 
Any solution to the second problem must provide all students 
with instruction which has as its primary objective the culti- 
vation of, their ability to use their knowledge as a basis for 
original inquiry. A. single^ solution to both problems would be 
desirable since it would have the great advantage of economy . 
y It is our belief that tagmemic rhetoric is potentially a 
solution to both problems. For it provides a comprehensive 
theory of the rhetorical process and the means for increasing 
the student's ability to carry it out, including a fully developed 
art of invention. The wide range of "real world" problems which 
may be dealt with in rhetoric courses provides an opportunity 
to develop the student's ability to inquire into the kinds of 
problems he must face as an adult. Since rhetoric, even in 
its present diminished form, is required of all students at 

every level of education, it offers an opportunity for eventually 

/ - 
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providing all students with ins.truction in the <\rX of original 
inquiry. 

But before it can be asserted that tagmemic rhetoric does 
in fact offer one possible solution to both problems, it must 
be demonstrated (a) that it does increase the student's ability 
to inquire, into ill-defined problems (i.e., problems whose 
• dimensions are imperfectly known, for which several reasonable 

answers may tj^e possible, and for wni'ch there are no rules for 

1 

solving) and, (b) that it does jlmprove the student's ability to 
write clear, \^ersuasive discourse embodying the results of his 
inquiry . 

The goal of this research is, therefore, to determine 
whether instruction in tagmemic rhetoric, and. in particular 
tagmemic invention, produces significant improvements in the 
five abilities listed below. The predictions associated with 
the five abilit'^'/^s and their attendant tests will be discursed 
in detail in Chapter* Four, ''testing Methods and Results." 

I. The student^ 8 awareness of proLlematic (i.e.^ dissonant) 
situations in his own expevience ^ Three predictions were made 
to determine whether there was an increase in, his awareness of 
problematic situations. Prediction 1: In a given time period 
the student will be able to note more problematic situations 
in his personal experience "'( i - e . , cognitive dissonances arising 
out of his perception of complex, or ambiguous, or .anomalous 

data) at the end of the semester than at the beginningo Pre- 

- / 

diction 2: The student will redirect his attention in his 

erIc \ 
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readin;^ from misceXlaneous features to features which induce 



problematic situations. Althougn not told to do so,' he wilj 
voluntarily note in his "reading log" more problematic situations 
at ty.e end of the semester ' than at the beginning. Prediction 3: 
When presented with complex (ambiguous, anomalous) data, the 
student will be able in a given time period to note more prob- 
lematic situations at the end of the semester than at the begin- 

\ 

ning. , 

\^ II. The student's ability to analyze and state problematic 

situations and their relevant unknowns* Prediction 4: When 

\ 

asked \to state a problem clearly and precisely for a specific 
audience, students at the end of the semester will be better 
able to formulate problematic situations with clearly dissonant 
elemencs and unknowns which clearly derive f-?om t^ - problematic 
situations (an '"unknowliU^being the question that must be answered 
to eliminate the problematic situation) ; furthermore, they will 
be able to do so in such a way that the audience will under- 
stand the problem. 

Ill* The student ' s ability to explore problematic data 
efficiently and adequately . To determine whether this ability 
improved, three predictions were made. Prediction 5: The stu- 
dent ' s exploration of problematic data will reflect the various 
perspectives called for by the tagmemic discovery procedure. 
This prediction was made to determine whether the students were 
using the procedure ^ since we cannot expect that changes in the 
ability to explore data will reflect the characteristics of the 
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procedure if it ha:^ not been used, Predictiov. 6: In a given 
time period studentr-^ will be able to \ educe more discriminably 
different obsei'vations about the problematic data at the end 
of the semester than at the beginning. Effective exploration 
requires not only making many observations but many different 
kinds of observations^ a process often referred to as "recenter- 
ing" or ^decomposition, Prediction 7: At the end of the 
semester, a student interrupted in his exploration will require 
upon returning to it less *'warm-up time^' and spend less time 
on prviviously explored lines of inquiry. Since the tagmejnic 
procedure specifies a set of interrelated lines of inquiry, the 
inquirer should be better able to keep track of what he has 
done and what remains to be done, thus eliminating wasteful 
repetition. v 

IV. The student's ability to test hypotheses for adequacy. 
Prediction 8: At the end of. the semester, student arguments 
will contain a closely related set of features reflecting an 
increased ability to test hypotheses (for example, the hypothesi 
will answer the question poeedr^^tn the problem,' alternative 
hypotheses will be considered. . 

V. The student's ability to induce understanding ^ and ac^ 
ceptance by various audiences of the problem^ hypothesis and 
reasons for believing it. Prediction 9: Readers for whom the 
pre- and post-test arguments aro written will rate the latter 
more acceptable than the former. 



The last objective and prediction require further explana- 
tion, sinfce, ti\e students were given no instruction in the skills 
usually thought to be necessary to achieve the objective. That 
is, no formal instruction was offered in grammar and usage, 
sentence and paragraph development, logic, audience analysis, 
methods of persuasion, and arrangement. We were interested' in 
whether the students* ability to write clear and persuasive 
discourse improved even vhough they were given instruction only 
in the tagmemic discovery procedure. Or to put it another way, 
we were interested in whether Plato was right in his insistance 
on the priority of thinking in the production of effective dis- 
course. 
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Chapter Three 
The E..perimental Course ^ 

The subjects of this study were twelve students in a 
rhetoric course required of all seniors in the College of Engi- 
neering. The course was one of six offered by the Department 
of Humanities ''n the fall semester, 1971, all of which had the 
same description in the College catalogue. No attempt was 
made to screen the students, nor were they told that they were 
taking part in an experimental study. They met for "fourteen 
weeks, three times a week.- 

The Course - Goals 

The goals of the course, presented to the students at the 
first meeting (see Appendix A ) were appropriate rewordings of 
the instructional goals discussed earlier on pages L ti^ 2: 

1. to increase your awareness of problematic situations 
arising out of your own experience; 

2 . to increase your ability to analyze and state problem- 
atic data efficiently and adequately; 

3 . to increase your ability to explore problematic data 
efficiently and adequately ; 

4. to increase your ability to test hypotheses fov 
adequacy ; and 

5 . to increase your ability to induce understanding and 

ERIC 
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acceptance by various audiences of the problem, 
hypotheses, and reasons for believing them. 



The students were told thaty although the course was concerned 
with both the art of systematic inquiry and the arts of com- 
municating to various audiences what has been learned, the 
emphasis would be on the former. Or to put it another way, 
the course was concerned with the entire rhetorical process ^ 
the process during which one moves from the perception of a 
problem through the process of inquiry to a finished discourse 
designed to convey the results of the inq'^iry to a specific 
audience; but the focus of attention would be on the process 
of inquiry and procedures by which it can be made more effici- 
ent and effective. Th5 way the five goals are stated suggests 
this emphasis: the first four, which are skills of inquiry, 
are stated jTiuch mere ^pecifically than the last, which encom- 



passes all the remaining skills necessary for carrying out the 
rhetorical process . 

The Course - Means 

I so crates wisely argued that the development of skill in 
rhetoric requires native ability, technical knowledge, imitation 
of models, and practice. The technical knowledge and irodels 
were supplied primarily by the first seven chapters of Young, 
Becker and dike's Rhetoric: Discovery and Change (1970). 
Chapter 1 provides* a brief history of rhetoric and introduces 
the concept of the rhetorical proces s . The next six chapters 
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are designed to help the student understand and control the 
process of inquiry. They provide extensive discussions of the 
stages cf the process and heuristic procedures for increasing 
one's control over each stage-, i.e., systematic discovery 
procedures reauiring both reason and intuition in^jtheir -appli- 
cation. (The remaining nine chapters of the book, which are 
concerned with writing for specific audiences, organization, ' 
techniques of argument and persuasion, and editing, were not 
taught, nor was any instruction given the students in these 
matters. However, various audiences were specified in paper 
assignments and serious errors in style, usage and structure 
were noted on the papers though not corrected.) 

But reading about , a. skill , discussing it, and studying in- 
stances of its application are not sufficient to develop the 
skill, though they are necessary. For knowing what is not the 
Earns as knowing how. Learning a skill requires practice. 
Developing a skill requires repetition of a process in a variety 
of different situations-, thus a functional redundancy must be 
built into the plan for any course designed to develop - skills . 
In the plan for the course (Table I), the list on the left side 
describes?' the skills to be mastered and the five columns reflect 
the assumption that mastery requires practice* Each student 
was asked to engage in the entire rhetorical process five times, 
each cycle beginning with the isolation and analysis of a dif- 
ferent problem arising in the student's own experience and ending 
with one or more essays written for different audiences. During 
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the first tjiree cycles there w/is an increasing amount of 
detailed instruction, as can be seen from the number af days 
spent on each cycle and what was done to teach each of the 
skills. In the last two cycles the students were asked to 
demonstrate that they could engage in systematic inquiry 5nde- 
pen'.ent of instruction, first in class presentations and ther. 
in an extei ed final examination. 

""aul Fitts (196H, pp. 2HU-283 ) has proposed that learning 
a complex skill progresses through three phases along a continuum. 
In the ^'early phase" one learns what the skill is; in the "inter- 
mediate phase" he has practiced enough to develop some profici- 
ency, thouf/n he still makes mistakes and must think^^bout what 
he is doinj;. In the "late phase" he makes few errors and is 
so proficient that he no longer need think about technique. 
By the end of the course we hoped that each of .the students 
would be well into the second phase. We also hoped that re- 
peated experience in genuine inquiry would lead them to discover 
the intrinsic rewards in solving complex problems for themse Ives . 

Deteriiiining whether instruction in tagmemic invention pro- 
duced significant changes in the five skills i^equired the use 
of identical tests at the beginning and the end of the course. 
It also required that the tests be unobtrusive--that i\: ^ the 
tests had to appear to be routifie parts of the course . For it 
was essential that the students not know they were participating 
in an e^xperiment. If they did, their behavior in the course 
could not be considered normal. We all act differently if we 



know that we have been singled out for special attention. 

The cyclical structure of the course allowed us to test 
the same skills twice, using virtually identical tests, and to 
do so without arousing the students' suspicion tha'^t there was 
something unusual going on. They were told at the beginning 
of the first cycle that they were going to be "v:alked through*^ 
the entire rhetorical process in a short time and without in- 
strna^ion. One purpose of this, they were told, was to give 
them quickl^P^ sense of the whole process, which would be studied 
later in detail. A ^--econd purpose was to demonstrate that they 
were already able to carry out the process upon entering the 
course; we wanted them to. unders'rand that the course was de- 
signed not to develop totally new skills but to improve skills 
they already had. The last cycle of the course was presented 
as the final examination, which required that they carry out 
the process ag^in without instruction. 

Appendix B is the detailed course syllabus, a copy of 
which was given to each student. It presents the daily assign- 
ments, daily objectives related to the five course objectives, 
and optional self-tests, which enable the student ,to determine 
for himself whether he has learned well. Appendix C contains 
the assignments for the nine papers required for completion of 
the course. 
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Chapter Four 
Testing Methods and Results 

General character of the testing meu.iods. 

We anticipated that the meas^urements taken in this experi- 
ment would bc^ relatively gross and non-discriminating in impor- 
tant respects, but that they would furnish an essential basis 
for further refinement. The general strategy followed in all 
the testing procedures was to have students perform the same 
task twice, once early and once late in the term. As was 
pointed out in Chapter Three, the tests were designed in such 
a way that the students were unaware that they were partici- 
pating in an experiment. Instructions for the tasks--identical 
in both instances--were written and distributed to each student. 

All scoring of results was done at the end of the term, with 

> 

e 

scorers and judges ignorant of student identities and of the 
time when the task was performed. 

We based most of the tests on tne students* analyses of 
two short sTories--'*Subpoena*' and "A Film" both by Donald 
Barthelme ; this was necessary "co provide experimental controls 
and insure comparable data on pre- and post-tests* (Copies of 
each story can be found in Appendix D.) The stories V7ere 
judged to be roughly equivalent in length, intended audience, 
vocabulary, and complexity of meaning. In the first week of the 



term, one-half of the class (Group 1) worked with "Subpoena'' 
and the other half (Group 2) with "A Film." Students began 
by listing the prpblems they found in trying to understand 
^the story ; they then chose one problem and analyzed and stated 
it; finally, tViey wrote brief essays based on the analysis. 
In the last two weeks of the term,' the test passages were switched 
Group 1 going through. the entire sequence with "A Film," and 
Group 2, with "Subpoena." We assumed that the two halves of 
the class were roughly equivalent since it was divided alpha- 
betically. Copies of each of the products generated by this 
procedure were typed with a uniform format, and random numbers 
were substituted for the students' names and dates of composition.. 
The bases for the. remaining tests — -student responses to a 
variety of personal experiences — are discussed below. 

The various scoring and judging operations conducted in the 
study were dictated by the predictions discussed in Chapter Twoi 
At all points, inter-judge reliability was investigated before 
further analysis was done. In general, three kinds of comparisons 
were made. 1) Pre- and post-test results associated with both 
stories, across different groups of students. This procedure 
tests the overall development of skills and knowledge of the class 
as a whole. 2) Early and late products of the same student, with 
the stimuli varying. This tests changes in the individual stu- 
dent's skills and knowledge. 3) Occasionally, results associ- 
ated with a particular story ("Subpoena'' or "A Film'' ) . \This was 
to determine whether, for example, there were in fact significant' 
differences in difficulty between the stories.' 



Instructional objective I . . 

The first objv^ctive was an increased awareness of proDiein- 
atic situations arising out of one ^ s own experience. The tests 
were based on the assumption that if awareness increased, more 
problematic situations would be identified in a given period 
of time." Three tests were used to evaluate achievement of the 
objective. ^ J 

Test I. Students were instructed to list^pi?ob"lems that 
they were aware of in any domain of their experience and to 
specify whose problem each one was. The complete instructions 
are contained in Appendix E.'^ They were given twenty minutes 
for the task and were asked to number each problem as they wrote 
it down. The task was carried out on the sixth meeting and 
again on the last meeting of the class. Both times the students 
wrote for the entire twenty minutes. 

Scoring consisted of recording the number .of problems written 
In the post-test, four students identified more problems than in 
the pre-test; six identified fewer; and two gave the same number.* 
The results were the opposite of our expectation. However, the 
pdst-test problem statements were consistently longer and more 
complex. The" students seemed to be more engaged with the prob- 
lems and not to be simply setting down convenient labels. This 
suggested that, althou'^h fewer problems were' being identified, 
they had more meaning for the writer. Therefore, a second scoring 
procedure was developed. 

One reason for not being consciously aware of problematic 
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situa-cions is that they often make us uncomfortable. The 
desire to avoid pain may result in an unwillingness to per- 
ceive sucn situations, or if one does, he may refuse to acknow- 
ledge them as his own, ascribing them to other people, other 
places, other times. This reasoning led us to investigate the 
"immediacy" f the problems for the students. Six levels of 
immediacy were postulated, ranging from "felt difficulty in one's 
self at the present time " to a time less logical inconsistency 
in some abstract scheme. The scoring criteria are discussed 
fully in Appendix F. 

One of the experimenters scored students' statements twice, 
but the two scorings into six categories did not agree enough 
tc serve as a basis for making judgments. However, by combining 

categories 1 and 2^ 3 and 4, and 5 and 6, agreement reached the 

1 + 2 

8 5% level. A pre-post comparison was then made of the ^ ^ - g - 
ratios, and an increase from .52 to .72 was found for the class 
as a whole. Data from two students had to be discarded; of the 
remaining ten, the ratios for six increased and for four, de- 
creased. A VJilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ram^ks test gave a 
probability of .08--a little short of the accepted .05 mark, but 
close. It was concluded that fewer problems were identified 
per unit time in the post-test, but there was a tendency toward 
{greater involvement with those that were "written down and some- 
what more willingness to examine- the complexity of each. 

Test 2. It was desirable to obtain an additional measure 
of the personal discomfort that problematic situations created 
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for the students. Therefore, they were asked to keep a reading 
log--a running record of personal reactions to the readings in 
this and other courses. (See Appendix G for the instructions.) 
The emphasis was on '^personal reactions," 'and no mention was 
made in the assignment of problem statements of any kind (as 
distinct from the procedure in T3st 1). We sought to answer 
two questions: "To what degree do students voluntarily note prob- 
lems? And to what extent do they accept them as personal rather 
than remote abstractions? " 

There were three submissions of. the log for faculty com- 
ments, during the second, sixth, and thirteenth weeks of the 
course. The reader-commentator, one of the judges, was unaware 
of the nature of the critical data being sought. he was told 
only to comment on the logs as he would on journals frequently 
kept in conventional courses in rhetoric and literature. 

With all evidence of student identification and time of 
submission removed, one of the experimenters scored each of the 
logs four times in a three-month period, using the same criteria 
as in Test 1. On the average, he was able to place a log entry 
in the same category 81% of the time--a satisfactory figure. 
The results tend to support those of Test 1. From the first 
to the third submission, the overall ratio of the number of 
probl'ems to the number of words decreased. Of twelve students, 
one "had equal ratios, seven showed decreases, and four showed 
increases. But again students appeared to give more attention to 
the ex \mination of individual problems, rather than simply noting 
them. 
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To answer the second question, the proble^m statements 
were analyzed for immediacy using the same p|^ocedure as in 
Test 1. The ratio of "more immediate" problems (combined cate- 
gories 1 and 2) to "more remote*' problems (combined categories 
5 and 6) increased from first to tliird submission. This means 
that for a given number of -problems a greater proportion was 
perceived ebs personally involving, or more immediate, to the 
writer. Four of twelve students had either equal ratios or 
inadmissable data (ratios involving zero in either numerator 
or denominator). Of the remaining eight, seven showed higher 
ratios at the end. By sign test, the probability of this occur- 
ring by chance is .07 — again just a little short of statistical 
significance . 

We concluded from Tests 1 and 2 that students at the end 
were engaging in more sustained examination of individual 
problems, so that in a given time period fewer problems were 
listed. Students also seemed to exhibit somewhat greater com- 
fort in admitting and accepting problems into their own cognitive 
systems . 

The remaining tests were based on the student analyses of 
the two short stories mentioned earlier. Tea t S , Students 
were asked to list problems, difficulties or ambiguities they 
found in either "Subpoena" or "A Film." This test differs 
from the preceding twc in that it calls for problem perception 
under more controlled conditions. Again, the expectation was 
that a greater number of problems vyould be perceived in the post- 
test. 



On the second meeting 'of the course Group 1 was r,iven a 
copy of "Subpoena", and Group 2, a copy of "A Film" to read 
carefully. At the following meeting they were allowed twenty 
minutes to list the problems that came to mind iYi connection 
With the story, (See Appendix H for the instructions,) 
During the next to the last week Group 1 worked with "A Film" 
and Group 2, with "Subpoena"; and the same procedure as fol- 
lowed. All lists were typed with the same format; all names 
and dates were removed, and random numbers were assigned each 
list. 

The lists suggested that the students had a rather hazy 
idea of what a problem statement is, some statements being merely 
expressions of uneasiness , some being hypotheses in question 
form, some being totally irrelevant; others, however, were 
genuine , if abbreviated , problem statements — either problematic 
situations or statements of unknowns. The lists were scored by 
four judges, who were asked to categorize each statement in 
each list as a "felt difficulty," a "problematic situation," 
an "unknown," a "hypothesis," or "other kind of comment." A 
three "hour practice scoring sessi.on was held , using lists other 
than those produced by students in the experimental course. 
Where disagreement occurred ^ instructions were examined for 
ambiguity, and necessary additional instructions were adopted. 
(The complete instructions, including definitions of the five 
categories, are contained in Appendix I.) Then each judge 
scored all student-lists independently. A meeting was then 
held to arbitrate any differences in categorization. 
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As in Tests 1 and 2 , the number of statements by the 
students declined (contrary to the prediction) though not by 
a significant amount. On examining the data in more detail, 
it was found that ''A Film" consistently elicited more state- 
ments than did "Subpoena"^ 108 to 86. This difference was 
analyzed statistically. by the sign test, but was found non- 
significant. Examination of the student lists indicated, as 
in Tests 1 and 2, more systematic thinking in the post-test, 
more careful analysis and more precise statements, suggesting 
greater control of the process of inquiry. Table 2 shows the 
number of each kind of statement found in pre- and post-tests. 

Table 2 

Number of student statements in each of five categories 

Felt Problematic 
difficulty situation Unknown Hypothesis Other Total 

Pre-test 21 4 56 43 18 1^12 

Post-test 0 15 84 31 0 130 

A chi square test, applied to the two distributions, gave a 
value of 109.93 , which, with 4 degrees of freedoja, indicated a 
probability taat this difference could have occurred by chance 
less than once in a thousand times (p <:^.001). ^ 

Note especially the great concentration of post-test results 
in the "problematic situation" and "unknown" categories, and 
the dramatic decreases in the "other" and "felt difficulty" 
categories. Ability to state problematic situations and related 
unknowns is essential to both the analysis and communication 
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of problems; a combination of the two constitutes a complete 
problem statement, although one or tne otiier is often used in 
"real-world" situations as a kind of snort form. Felt difficul- 
ties are tne necessary first stap,e of inquiry, but are important 
oiily as motivation for subsequent inquiry. They are mere^x, in- 
dications of discomfort or puzzlement and involve no effort to 
analyze the difficulty. The absence of "other" statements in 
tiie post-test inaicates less random behavior in tne j^resence 
of proble.matic data and greater understanding of the nature cf 
problems and inquiry. 

Overall, then, the evidence from tnree complementary tests-- 
Test 1, the list of "real v/orld" proolems', '''est 2, the log of 
reactions to readings; and Test 3, the list of problems associ- 
ated with the stories — does not indicate attainment or tne first 
objective; students apparently did not become more aware of 
problems. However, they did become significantly more Gophisti- 
cated in dealing v;ith the problems they identified. 

Since the two short stories, "Subpoena" and "A Film," served 
as the bases for nearly all tiie tests conducted in the experiment, 
a closer look at their comparative difficulty for tne students 
is appropriate. Table 3 presents the relev/ant data: 

Table 3 

• Average nuiTkber of statements per student 

Film. Subpoena 
Pre-test 8.7 B.8 

Post-test 9.6 5.S 

The Mann-Wnitney U test wa*s applied twice--to compax^e the two 



averages on the pre-test and then to compare them on the post- 
test.. The pre-test difference is non-significant; the post- 
test difference gives a probability of .066 — nearly sign Jicant. 
It appears that "A Film^' might indeed have been a more difficult 
story for the students to deal with, but that they were not 
sensitive to this fact early and were unskilled at examining 
such materials closely. This had apparently changed at the end 
of the term, with **Subpoena'' giving less trouble and Film" 
being seen as more problematic. Comments in class by some of 
the students lend support to this conclusion. 

Instructional objective II. 

The second objective was to develop the students' ability 
to analyze and articulate problematic situations and their rele- 
vant unknowns. One assumption in the theory upon which the 
experimental course was based is that an adequately stated 
problem has the following characteristics: a statement of the 
problematic situation, in which the inconsistent elements are 
stated as incompatibles (e.g., X but X, however, Y'; X conflicts 
with Y); and an explicit statement of the unknown, usually as a 
question, the answer to which will eliminate or at least mitigate 
the problematic situation. One test was conducted. 

Test 4. After the students had j^isted problems arising 
during the reading of one of the stories (Test 3), each was 
asked to select a problem that seemed worth investigating further 
and to write '*a concise paragraph stating the problem so a hypo- 
thetical group of English teachers can understand it." (See 
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Appendix H for the instructions,) T;iey were ^iven twenty 
minutes for the task. The pre-test took place during, tnc "first 
week of the courses, and the poat-lest, durinp, the next to the 
last week. 

The four judges were given detailed instructions for 
scoring the parar.raphs , consisting of four questions about the 
characteristics of an adequately stated problem mentioned above. 
They were also asked to rate how well they understood the para- 
graphs on a 10-number scale. (The complete instructions to the 
judges are contained in Appendix J.) As always, all identifi-- 
cation was removed before scoring. The judges scored a prac- 
tice item, followed by a joint analysis of the results. Then 
they individually scored the entire set of twenty-four para- 
graphs; the results were grouped and averaged, where appropriate. 
The data from the four questions (e.g., "Is an unknown stated?") 
are reported in terms of the number of "Yes" responses given by 
the judges. 

The first issue that must be dealt with is the re liability 
of the scoring . There were twe Ive students with two paragraphs 
each, foul.'* questions and four judges answe<ping each question, 
tnus making 384 tne maximum possible number of "Yes" responses. 
Of these, there were 3:^1 agreements based on individual scoring 
(before a conference to resolve differences). This represents 
a reliability of 32% — more often than nine times out of ten 
the four judges gave tne same answer to a given question. Tabic 
preseiiLs tne number of "Yes" responses on tne pre- and post-tests 



Table H 

Number of positive responses by judges 

Problematic Components Unknown Unknown 

situation? incompatible? stated? relevant? 

Pre-test 11 9 16 2 

Post-test 40 28 44 31 

The maximum possible number in each cell of the table is H8. 

As a direct test for achievement of the objective, a 
Wilcoxon iiiatched-pairs signed-ranks test com^ajned the number 
of "Ves" responses to each student's pre-^^^d post-tests. 
This gave a **T" of 1.5, which is highly significant (p < .005 ). 
Thus there was a clear change toward better analysis and articu- 
lation of problems during the term. The understandability of 
the paragraphs also showed significant improvement. The average 
scale position on the pre-test was 2.8 (indicating the students* 
statements were difficult to follow); the post-test average 
was 7.4 (jT>uch more understandable). A t-test of the difference 
between the two means gave a value of 5.201, which is signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. 

These results were largely independent of the story being 
analyzed by ti\e student . Table 5 presents the mean number of 
positive responses (of a possible 16) by the four judges to 
the four questions combined and the mean ''understandability" 
ratings given to the pre- and post-test problem statements written 
about "A Film" and "Subpoen2.": 
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Table 5 



Mean number of positive responses and 
mean under standability rat ings 



Subpoena 



A Filn\ 



Questions Understand 
ability 



Questions Under stand- 
ability 



Pre-test 



2.7 



2.8 



3 . b 



2 .9 



Post-test 



11.5 



7.7 



12 .0 



7 .1 



V/e may conclude that there was a striking improvemeint in 
students' ability to analyze and articulate problems and that 
the ability was equally applicable to either stbry. 

However, vjhile it is useful to be able to analyze prob- 
lems in the context of a class exercise, it is even more im- 
portant to be able to use the same operations in writing essays 
designed to communicate what one has learned. That this could 
be done successfully was shown in two essays on the short stories 
produced by each student, one turned in on the eighth meeting 
and the other cr^ the last class meeting. All dates and names 
were removed from the tvjenty-four papers; they were then typed 
with a uniform formax and assigned random numbers. All were 



scored at the same time. We assumed ^that the students' ability 
to analyze problems could be evaluated through the responses of 
the judges to throe questions (contained in the questionnaire 
in Appendix P ): "Is a problematic situation stated?'' "Is a 
question (or something ro. be discovered) posed? " "Is a hypothesi 



(i.e., an answer to the question) stated?" Since the data in 
all three cases were in "Yes/No" form, they could be pooled 
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across judges. However, the first question, as always, is 
the reliability of the judges' scoring. There were twenty- 
four essays, three questions and four judges, making a total 
of 2 88 individual responses . Of these , there were thirty- four 
disagreements, or a reliability of 88%. Given this consistency 
in the data, pooling was carried out and an analysis conducted 
on the number of ''Yes" responses made to each student's early 
and late essay. A Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed-ranks test 
was run, and the results were highly significant (T = 0, p <(^,01)* 
Vie may conclude that the students learned not only to carry 
out the desired analyses as class exercises but also to use the 
same processes in their production of essays • 

Instructional objective III. 

The third objective was to develop the students' ability 
to explc'^e problematic data efficiently and adequately. 'We 
assumed that mastery of the nine-cell discovery procedure would 
contribute to this end. (See Appendix K for a summary of the 
procedure.) Further, we reasoned that the objective implied 
that the inquirer would become more adept at shifting perspec- 
tives on problematic data^ at exploring unfamiliar territory 
adequately, and it continuing the task efficiently after an in- 
terruption. All of these were expected to result from using this 
procedure. Three tests were devised and carried out. - 

Test 5. This test was designed to^, determine whether students 
were using the nine-cell procedure in their explorations of 
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problematic data in the stories. It requirf^ci tiie identifica- 
tion of the specific cell in the procedure that was represented 
in each student observation about the data. 

On the third meeting of the course, students were asked 
in clas s to "Consider the short story again in terms of the 
problem you explained in the paragraph you v;rote last hour. Lijst 
the ideas that come to mind as you explore the story. Isumber^ 
each observation." At the end of t?,n minutes students were 
asked to mark the observation currently being written; they then 
continued for ten minutes more. At the next meeting, tne proto- 
cols were returned to the students , and the procedure was re- 
peated for. another twenty minutes. (See Appendix L for a copy 
of the instructions.) The. testing procedure was repeated on 
consecutive days during the next to the last week of the course . 

Thus tne observations originated under the various conditions 
indicated by the cells of Table 6 . 



Table 6 
Design of Teat 5 

Pre-test Post-test 
Session 1 Session 2 Session 1 Session 2 

\dX 10' 2nd 10' l6t 10' •2nd lO* 1st 10* 2nd 10' 1st 10' 2nd 10' 



Written in 
exploration 
of "A Film" 



Written in 
exploration 
of "Subpoena'* 
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Each observation on the students' lists was typed on a 
3x5 card and assip,ned a random code number hy a secretary; 
thus the scorer, one of the experimenters, was ignorant of the 
identity of the student and the time the observation was written 
The scorer *s task was to arjsign each observation to a specific 
cell of the nine-cell procedure. The task required unequivocal 
identification of the unit being explored and reliable assign- 
ment of the observations associated with the unit to the cells. 
This proved to be extremely difficult. A very detailed set 9f 
scoring rules was developed (see Appendix M ), but repeated 
application by one of the experimenters at different times re- 
sulted in only 50% of the observations being assigned to the 
same cell on any two scorings. 

The attempt to secure sufficient scoring reliability was 
continued for some time, because this test laid the groundwork 
for two subsequent tests of the benefits of using the heuristic 
procedure to guide inquiry into problematic data — the outcomes 
predicted in Tests 5 and 7. The lack of reliability of ' scoring . 
was especially important in view of the fact that successful 
cell assignment would permit finer discrimination in the next 
two tests. We finally concluded that the data, as . collected , 
was not in a form that would allow this to. be done. There was 
no data which permitted unambiguous, assessment of the students^ • 
early and late ability or their inclination to use the method 
of exploration called for by the heuristic procedure. Because 
of this, a new set of instructions to students was formulated, 
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although not 'used in this test. (See Appendix N.) We recom- 
mend that some version of these instructions be used in future 
studies. If this is done, it is probable that observations by 
students could be assigned to the various cells reliably; hence 
it would be possible to determine whether they were using the 
procedure. 

Test 6*. This test was designed to determine whether there 
was an increase in the number of discriminably different obser- 
vations made in a given time period, indicating a v/ider-ranging 
analysis. VJe had planned to use the results of Test 5 here; 
Vve expected that students using the heuristic procedure would 
make more observations which were clearly different in kind 
than students who were not using it. 

Four judges were given detailed instructions for sorting 
the set of 3 X 5 cards, each containing one observation, into 
categories on the basis of a significant shared feature. Each 
judge sorted twenty-four groups, representing pre-* and post-test 
work by each of twelve students. (Appendix 0 contains the com- 
plete instructions.) The judges performed the sorting task in 
random order — that is, they did not all first sort the observa- 
tions of Student* X made in the pre-test.^ then thos^^. of Student 
Y in the pre-test, etc. Vie expected that more categories would 
be found in the post-test, whic-h would indicate that the stu- 
dents were shifting perspectives on the problematic data more 
often. 

We first sought to determine inter- and intra-judge reli- 
ability in sorting in terms of number of categories. Although 
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the judges doubted their ability to repeat their original 
categorizations, this was not an important concern, since 
the number of categories was the focus of interest rather than 
the particular composition of each category. At an assessment 
of intra- judge consistency , Table 7 presents the average num- 
ber of categories each judge used at various stages of the task: 

Table 7 

Average numbers of categories created by four judges 

Stages of sorting task 
First 25% Second 25% Third 25% Fourth 25% Overall 

Judge C 6.7, 7.8 5,6 5.0 6.6 

Judge K 6.7 7.8 9.8 .7.2 7.9 

Judge L 7.8 6.5 8.2 7.1 7.4 

Judge S 6.8 6.3 6.8 6.0 6.6 

In all cases, intra-judge variations could well be due to the 
specific card groups sorted. All categories appeared to be in- 
ternally consistent. When we consider inter-judge reliability, 
we see that Judges C and S tend to be more inclusive, to make 
fewer discriminations than the other two. Combining the data 
of all judges and averaging provides a reasonable picture of 
the variety of approaches shown by the students in making their 
observations. 

The average number of categories per student in the pre- 
test was 6.3; in the post-test 8.0--which supports the prediction 
The number of categories found by the judges increased from 
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N 

pre- to post-test for ten students and decreased for two, by 

the sign test, this result is statistically significant 

(p = .038), In addition, the mean- number of observations per 

student also increased from pre- to post-test (from 17, ^ to 

2 8.1) • Thus students were more productive in making observations 

about the stories, and they were also taking more points of view 

which were discriminably different while doing so. 

We conclude that the course gave rise to an increased vari- 
ety of approaches — a greater tendency to thinking in different 
ways. We should point out, however, that tnis result correlates 
strongly with increases in the absolute number of observations 
made. iV/hile the average number of different categories increased 
by i'7% (from 6.3 to B.O), the average number of observations in- 
creased by 61% (f.-om 17.4 to 2 8.1). 

Test 7. This test was designed to determine whether there 
was a decrease in the amount ox time expended on previously ex- 
plored lines of inquiry and a redaction in "warm-up" time re- 
quired upon returning to the. task after an interruption. These 
changes would indicate systemaxic qualities of exploration (i.e., 
the use of the nine-cell procedure in directing inquiry). The 
test thus has two parts . 

|r The first part deals with the degree ■ ^ which the student 
continues to be able to take new viewpoints in exploring prob- 
.lematic data. We reasoned that this could be assessed by finding 
the degree to which observations written in the f irst and second 
sessions (v;ith three days intervening) were seen by judges as 
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belonging in the same categories. The fewer the observations 
in Session 2 that were cast into categories originally created 
in Session 1, the greater the student Vs ability to "break set'* 
and look anew. 

The results of the sorting task in Test G supplied the 
necessary information. We found that in the pre-test 55% of 
students ' observations in Session 2 fell into categories of 
ideas originally explored in Session 1; in the post-test, the 
figure is BU%. Thus, the tendency is in the opposite direction 
to the prediction, though the difference is statistically in- 
significant . 

We also analyzed the data from another point of view. "New 
exploration" should be negatively related to the number of con^ 
eeoutive observations that were seen by judges as falling in 
the same category--that is, the shorter the "run^ " the more 
frequen'^the shifting of viewpoint. No consistent pre- and 
post-differences were found; roughly one-half of the students 
showeu shorter runs in the post-test, and one-half, longer. 

A third analysis was b^sed on the assumption that the de- 
gree of "de-centering" would be positively related to the propor- 
tion of observations in the final ten minutes of Session 2 that 
were seen by j udges as creating new categories . Here , too , 
non-significant differences appeared, with 221 of the pre-test 
data meeting this criterion and 19% of the post-test data. 

We must conclude that there was no change in the tendency 
of students to return to previously explored domains of thought. 
While their term-end productions do show an increase in the 



number of observations made and a greater variety of conceptual 
viewpoints (as shown in Test b), they also continue to re- 
examine familiar fields. Indeed, they seem to go for depth 
rather than breadth of exploration, as shown by the consistent 
indicators of "new exploration.'' 

The second part of Test 7 deals with the degree to which 
students evidenced a need for "warm-up" --for re-acquisition of 
the appropriate conceptual set — when exploring problematic 
data after an interruption. The res,ults of the sorting task 
in Test 5 v^ere also used here to test the prediction that warm- 
up time would be less in the post-test than in the pre-test. 
The appropriate comparison is between the number of observations 
listed by the student in the last ten minutes of Session 1 and 
those in the first ten minutes of Session 2 . If the heuristic 
procedure contributes to efficiency of exploration, the number 
of observations made in the two periods should be approximately 
equal in the post-test, in contrast to an expected decrease 
from the first period to the second in the pre-test. The, results 
were contrary to the prediction. Students in the pre-test wrote 
an average of .9 move observations in the first ten minutes 
of Session 2 than in the last ten minutes of Session 1; in the 
post-test, they produced an average of 2.25 fewer observations. 
Only five of the twelve students showed the predidted effect, 
and it was small. 

We must conclude that students did not change appreciably 
in the degree to which they retraced familiar ground during 
their exploration, nor did they reduce -their warm-up time when 



returning to the task after an interruption. It must be 
remenbercd , iiowever, that these results are taken froni the 
entire clasG. Some of the students were clearly more: skillful 
in using the neuristic procedure than were ot.^ers* If the re- 
sults of Test S hau allowed us to isolate ther.e students, the 
predicted effect migrit well have been found for thos€! on the 
upper end of the distribution. 

The evioence does not support tne predictions r^?lated to 
the third instructional objective, at least as tested. Perhaps 
the basic problem was the collapse of Test that isj, we could 
not determine which of the cells in the procedure were represented 
in students' observations. Hence it was not :'^ossible to differ- 
entiate bctv;cen students adecuatelv usmr the heuristi^c procedure 
and those whc were not. The question of v;hetner coniiistent use 
of the nine-cell procedure contributes to efficient ^md adequate 
exploration of proL^lemat ic data cannot be answerea at this time. 

Ir4S true ttonal obj ective IV, 

The objective was to dev^jlop the student::' ability to test 
for adequAcy nypotheses arising fron. exploration of problematic 
vKita, iiurinr the first week and a^^.ain durin^^^ the last week 
students were ^'?^iven assignments to write essavs based on their 
exploration of eitner '^Subpoena'' or '*A Film." The assignment 
in both caries wris to state the problen. and the hypothesis (i.e., 
twe solution) developea durin^i;; their inquiry and to explain and 
t.2cfend t:,eir pociiticn to a p^roup of Enr,lisn teachers, (:}ee 

O 
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Appendix C " for the assignments.) The essays were turned in 
on the eighth neeting and the last meeting of the course. 

Test 8^ All dates and names were removed from the twenty- 
four papers; they were then typed with the same format and as- 
signed random numbers. Separate copies were given to each of 
the four judges who scored them for both Tests 8 and 9 by me'^ns 
of a questionnaire composed mostly of '*Yes-Mo" questions and a 
10-number scale of acceptability. (See Appendix P for the com- 
plete instructions for Tests 8 and 9.) 

We assumed that the answers to eight questions in the 
series would provide an evaluation of the students' ability to 
test hypotheses for adequacy. These were: 

1. How many different reasons does the writer provide as 
support of his hypothesis? 

2. Is each reason relevant to the hypothesis? 

3. Are the reasons provided sufficient to make the hypoth- 
esis credible to you? 

4. Is there any aspect of the story which the hypothesis*' 
does not account for or is not consistent with? 

5. Is the possibility of alternative hypotheses recog- 
nized by the wr>iter? 

6. Does he state an alternative hypothesis? 

7. If "yes" to ^^6, does he explain why the alternative 
is less reasonable? 

8. If "yes^' to if! ^ is the explanation credible to you? 
Three of the que-rftions (#2, 7 and 8) produced too few entries 



to yield useful inf or:r;at ion , so the test of trie objective rests 
on the remaining five, A cursory examination of the data indi- 
cated that the variability between judges' evaluations made 
it unadvisable to attempt judgments of individual students' 
pro;T;ress. Since the principal focus of interest was the rela- 
tive performance of the ^roup as a whole from pre- to post-test, 
the total of each judge* s responses (across all twelve students) 
constituted tne data that were analyzed* 

Table 6 presents the aver^ige number of reasons provided 
by students in support of their nypotheses: 

Table 8 J 

Average number of reasons for twelve students 
as seen by the four judges 

Judpe C Judge K Judge L Judge S Average (all judges) 
Pre-test U.3 J. . fc 3.1 2.^ 2,9 

Post-test 0.2 3.2 ^.0 3.0 ^,1 

Two results tire clear: tnere^'was coHGiderable variability among 
judges., and every judre found a greater numb(ir of reasons in 
po'>t-test essays. A repeated measures analysis of variance of 
tiiC oata in Table c indicateo significant differences associated 
w^t:* bot:; tlno of test (pre- versus post-) an^l juOges (F (time) = 
Ib.bJ; df = . , , p< .Ob ; F (judges) = 21. OU, df 3^3; p<.OL). 
This means t;i<it i^' nif i cant 1 y more reasons in support of hypothesi 
wore cit^^d in tuc ^ost-test ano that tnere were reliable differ- 
t/nce:. L-etwoc;. ]ucgfcs in tneir sccr'ing pdtterr.3. 
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Data relevant to the remaining questions (/'S, 5, anti 6) 
were all in dichotomous (Yes/iio) form. Therefore a single re- 
peated measures analysis of variance was run on the pooled 
data from all four items. Time of test (pre- vs, post-) was 
found to be highly significant (F = 22 . 5 3 5 = IjS, p< .01), 
but differences between judges v^ere not . In summary , then , it 
is clear that th. re was a strong increase in students' ability 
to test hypotheses for adequacy, despite the fact the judges 
sometimes differed considerably in their scoring of individual 
essays. 

Instructional ohjeative V. 

The goal was to, develop the students' ability to induce 
understanding and acceptance in specified audiences of the prob- 
lem, hypotheses, and reasons for believing them. The data for 
this test consisted of scale ratings of aci^eptability of each 
essay by the judges and were obtained from the questionnaires 
referred to in the report of Test 8. 

Test 9. As in all cases of multiple judging of material 
that is not easily quantified , inter- j udge reliability is the 
first issue to be explored. Even a cursory look at the data indi- 
cated extreme variability among judges in the assessment of the 
same essay, despite the detailed instructions (contained in 
Appendix P ); in an extreme case, one essay was assigned scores 
from 2 to IG on a 10-number scale. Therefore j the scale- 
rating differences between all pairs of j udge s were determined . 
These ranged from a mean of. 0.9 (between Judges K and S) to 2.0 
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(between Judges K and C) on the pre-test essays, and from 
1,8 (between K and S) to 3.5 (between C and S) on the post^test 
essays. Across all twenty-four essays., the average difference 
on a lO-number scale between all pairs of judges is shown in 
Table 9 : 

Table 9 

Average differences between pairs of judges 

Pair: C-K C~L C-S K-L K-S L-S . All pairs 
2.3 2.0 2.5 2.1 1.3 1.8 2.0 

Bear in. mind, these are average dif f erences--f or individual 
essays, variation was as much as 8 points on the. scale. There- 
fore, measures were taken to obtain relatively unbiased esti- 
^ mates of the students ' progress . 

First, a scoring method used in some areas of athletics 
was applied. This involves disregarding the highest and lowest 
scores and averaging the remainder. When this was done, three 

students of twelve received the same average ratings on pre- 

1^ 

and post-test essays; the remaining nine all received higher 
ratings , on the post-test. By sign test, this result is signifi- 
cant at the .004 level. 

The second analysis used the data from all four judges. 
This involved determining the number of judges giving- higher 
ratings to the post-test essay than to the pre-test essay written 
by the same student, the number giving lower post-test ratings, r- 
and' the number giving identical ratings. Of a total of forty- 
Q eight judgments, twenty-eight ( 58% ) of those on post-tests were 
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higher^, thirteen (2^7%) were lower, and seven (ISi) were the 
same .for both essays. If the alternative hypothesis is that 
equal numbers might be expected to improve and to deteriorate 
by chance 5 a chi square test gives a value of 5.48 8, which 
with df = 1 is significant at the .02 level. 

Finally, a comparison was made oetween the average of the 
ratings given by each judge to the twelve pre-test essays and 
the average of his ratings assigned to the twelve post-test 
essays. Table 10 presents the relevant information: 

Table 10 

Average pre- and post-test essay ratings by each judge 

Judge G Judge K Judge L Judge S Average (all judges 

Pre-test 4.0 2.5 4.2 2.9 3.4 

Post-test 6.8 3.8 5.3 4.4 5.1 

The post-test average ratings of each judge is higher than his 
average pre-test ratings. A repeated measures analysis of 

variance of the total ratings by the- four judges shows time of 

\ , ' ^ 

essay (pre- versus post-) significant at the *05 level (F = 20.15 
df = 1 , 3 ) ; aowever , the differences between judges were not 
significant. 

We may, conc-lude that there was significant improvement from 
pre-test to pqst-^test in tne ability of the class as a whole to 
..induce understanding and acceptance in this audience of the 
problem,' hypotheses , and reasons for believing them." It is 
worthy of note that tne average length of the pre-test essays 
was 2.0; in the post-test essays this increased to 3.9 pages. 
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In addition to testing the nine predictions, we sought to 
determine whether instruction in tagmemic invention affected 
the granunat ical and stylistic qualities of the students' prose, 
V.'e also investigated student perceptions of their experience in 
the course. 

Analysis of grammatical and a ty lis tic qualities * 

One assurr.ption we wanted to test in this study was that 
even 'the granjnatical and stylistic quality of sentences could 
be improved as a result of greater^ involvement with the subject 
and a better understanding of it. ''After all/' remarked Walter 
Pater, "the chief stinulus of good style is to possess a full, 
rich, ccnple:-; matter to grapple with" (1970 , p. 258 ). And 
we had sought by means of instruction in tne process of inquiry 
to enable the student to possess and ,?,rapple with such a matter. 

We reasoned that the increased motivation to li^arn wnich 
attends inquiry into one's own problems io likel}' to 'result in 
more scrupulous writing, including more scrupulous grammar and 
style at the sentence level. Generally speaking, increased care 
in performinr ^ task tends to v^ccompany increased commitment to 
it; sentence errors are often the result of carelessness rather 
than ignorance of the Dasics of grammar and style--at least 
with hign-caliber college students. Furthermore, certain stylis- 
tic errors (such as inappropriateness of word to context, im- 
precision, and lack of clarity and economy) frequently have 
their origin in an insufficient understanding of the matter being 
->"iiscusGed . 
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Wo tef ted the acsuiaption in the following way. When the 
tour juar.er. sccrcri rMrly and late esr-ayb for adequacy of analysis 
of the prol ien, alulity to tent hypotheses, and ability to in- 
duce acceptance of the problem and hypotheses, they also scored 
the papers for stylistic and grannat ical features. (The detailed 
instructions, including tne list of features to be scored, are 
contained ii. Appendix P.) Despite the specificity of the 
scoring instructions, wide disparities between judges were found. 
For example, one judge found two stylistic error»R and another 
twelve in tiic aime three-pa^e essay. Table 11 compares the 
avcra>;c number of stylistic and ^ramrr.atical errors per .page 
(across all students) found by each judpe in the twenty-four essays 

Table 11 

Average number of stylistic and gramr.at.ical 
errors per page found by each judge 

Judge C Judge K Judge L uudge L Average (all judges) 
Stylistic errors 
Pre-test 1,2 3.1 S.9 4.9 3.8 
Post-test 0.8 2.6 ^ .1 3.3 2.9 

Grammatical errors 
Pre-test 3.4 lO^i- b.3 10 . 1 8.3 

Post-test 3,4 8.3 7.4 7.2 6.6. 

The average number of both kinds of errors decreased in fre- 
quency from pre- to post-test, and there were clear differences 
between judges in the average number of errors found. Two re- 
peated measures analyses of variance showed that neither the 
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decrease in stylistic errors nor the decrease in grammatical 
errors was statistically significant; therefore the differ- 
ences must be considered unreliable - 

While there is abundant evidence that students were, in 
fact, producing more carefully reasoned and persuasive essays, 
there V7as little improvement in the stylistic and grammatical 
features we had singled out for study • We tentatively conclude 
that improvement in the stylistic and grammatical elements of 
writing can probably be achieved only through formal instruction 
v;hich was deliberately not done in this course. 

Test of student perceptions. 

We also collected data on the students' perceptions of 
(a) the instructor's teaching, (b) the course, and (c) changes 
they saw in themselves as a result of the course. On the 
eighth meeting and again on the last meeting students were 
asked to fill out a "Faculty and Course Evaluation." (They 
were told that the unconventional early evaluation would enable 
the teacher to correct weaknesses in the course while it was 
still in progress. A final course evaluation is routinely taken 
in all courses offered by the Department.) The form was com- 
posed in :thirty-three statements., each followed by a 5-number 
scale, the lowest indicating strong agreement with the statement 
the highest, strong disagreement- (See Appendix Q for a copy of 
th^^ form.) Certain statements on the form were judged to be 
particularly relevant to testing the design and operation of 
the course. 



In the early part of the course the students ^ activities 
had to be strictly prescribed and directed. Tnis required tiio 
instructor to play a relatively authoritarian role, allowing, 
little freedom and eliciting little student participation in 
class. During the later part of -the course, especially in 
Cycle 4, students were given much more responsibility and be- 
came more active in controlling classroom procedures. We rea- 
soned that if students perceived tnis as happening, the ratinrs 
on Statements X (."The instructor was an effective teacher"), 
6 ("He encouraged questions and discussion in the classroo/n" ) , 
8 ("He made himself available for student discussion outside 
the classroom") and 24 ("The instructor ^"Shared responsibility 
with the students for. the conduct of tne class") snould nave 
lower numerical values on the post- as compared with pre-test. 
This did, in fact, occur for all four statements. 

In the first cycle of the course students were asked to 
engage in the process of inquiry without prior tutoring and 
while 'the conduct. of the class was still relatively authoritarian. 
Because both of the conditions changed in' subsecjuent cycles , 
we reasoned that the students' early perceptions of certain 
features of the course would be different from later ones. State 
ments 14 ("The overall quality of the course was good"), 19 
("The 'course required (1) much more (2) more (3) average (4) less 
than (5) much less time than was. required for other courses 
of the same credit"), 20 ("The course had appropriate continuity, 
not skipping unrelatediy from place to place"), 21 ("The, text 
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is relevant td understanding the course mater^ial" ) , 2 3 (^'The 
none assignments were beneficial''), and 25 ("iVie course offered 
adequate opportunity to pursue^our own interests and problems") 
were used to assess this idea . Pre- versus post-test results 
indicate that judgments of overall quality of the course im- 
proved, tnat the course was seen as requiring more work, that 
^•rcater continuity was perceived, and that home assignments were 
seen as more beneficial. On the other hand^ judgments about 
the utility of the text and about the opportunity for pursuit 
of individual interests were less favorable. 

We also hoped that students would see the course as con- 
tributing in a general way to their intellectual abilities, 
but we expected that this contribution would be less apparent 
in the pre-test than later. Statements 26 ("What you learned 
in the course is likely to be valuable in many areas of your 
life"), 27 ("The course made it easier for you to recognize and 
admit it wnen you ran into something you did not understand"), 
2 8 ("The course made you more willing to pursue problems which 
interest or trouble you"), 29 ('"The course made you more inter- 
ested in pursuing problems which interest or trouble you"), 
30 ("Ttj^e course increased- your ability to deal with problems 
which interest or trouble you"), and 31 ("The course has led 
you to question the adequacy of your knowledge of the world") 
were formulated to test this notion. Students did report in 
the post-test a greater interest in investigating problems and 
a p^reater confidence in their ability to do so. However, they 
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thought that wnat they had learned was less likely to be 
widely applicable in their lives, that it would be more diffi- 
cult to recognize and admit problems, that they would be less 
willing to engage in tne investigation of problems, and that 
they were surer (rather than more questioning) of the adequacy 
of their knowledge of the world. Lach of these latter four 
were contrary ^to expectations. / 

In summary, results on ten of sixteen "critical" items 
supported predictions; this proved statistically non-significant 
tysign test. 

Recapitulation and conclusions . i 

The first instructional objective was not achieved in any 
great measure. According to the results of three different 
tests, there was no significant change in students' awareness 
of and sensitivity to problematic situations. 

The second objective, the ability to analyze and articulate 
problematic situations, was clearly attained. The data indicate 
striking improvement from pre- to post-test. 

The third objective, the ability to explore problematic 
data efficiently and adequately, was taken to imply: (a) a greater 
variety of ideas produced, as seen by independent observers; 
(b) fewer returns to previously explored domains of knowledge 
and experience; and (c) greater productivity of ideas following 
an interruption. Only the first was observed. Students were, 
indeed, changing perspectives and approaching their problems 



from more different points of view at tne end of the course 
than they were in tne beginning. iiOv;ever, we were not able 
to determine wnether tnis important result war: directly related 
to use of the nine-cell procedure or to a general loosening 
of constraints on thinking. 

The fourth objective wa3 to improve tne Litudent^s ability 
to test his own aypotheses for adequacy. Clear evidence was 
found that such improvement occurred. 

The last objective was to enable students to write clearer 
and more persuasive essays about tne results of their explora- 
tions. There was strong improvement fro:n pre- to post-test 
in these "final products" of the rhetorical process. 



INTERPRETATION OF THE RESULTS 

Overview. 

The results of the experiment provide clear support for 
the proposition that strong personal involvement in an intel- 
lectual activity and substantial knowledge of the si4bject tend 
to improve the quality of what is written. Even though no 
formal instruction was provided in conventional rhetorical and 
composition skills (such as usa^ie, sentence and paragraph 
development, logic, methods of persuasion, and arrangement) , 
English teachers regularly rated final essays more acceptable 
than initial ones. Students also improved in their ability to 
analyze problematic situations and state problems; and the re- 
sults of their explorations of problematic data were more com- 
plex and varied; they became more sophisticated in testing hy- 
potheses for adequacy; and they wrote essays that were more 
understandable and more persuasive at the end of the course. 

The experiment, however, did not establish that the improve 
ability to explore problematic data was directly related to 
the nine-cell discovery procedure. Further study is required 
before any conclusions can be drawn. In addition, the tests 
did not indicate that the theory as presently formulated and 
the course as it 'was taught increased the students' sensitivity 
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to problematic situations; specific instruction directed 
toward this end is apparently needed. We also found that 
formal instruction in style and usage is probably necessary 
to bring about substantial improvements in the student's ability 
to produce stylistically and grammatically adequate sentences. 
Although students wrote more clearly and persuasively, they con- 
tinued to make about the same number and kinds of stylistic 
and grammatical errors. 

Discussion. 

As we said, the first objectives-increasing students' 
awareness and sensitivity to problematic situations— was not 
attained in any great measure. We were not particularly sur- 
prised that the students frequently failed to see difficulties 
that seem obvious to experts in a discipline. It is likely 
that the number of problems one admits to consciousness is a 
function of two factors--the need for psychological safety (admit- 
ting ignorance and bewilderment is often disturbing) and the 
number of dimensions of experience that are required to describe 
one's existence. The more complex our life-style is, the more 
problems and incongruities. we are likely to find. The tagmemic 
rhetorical theory, as presently formulated, does not deal in 
any detail with sensitivity to problematic situations, but rather 
concentrates on analyzing and articulating such situations after 
they have been perceived. Test 3 showed that the number of 
expressions of felt difficulty in the post-test dropped; but it 
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also snowed a substantial increase in the activities associated 
with coping processes. This indicates an increase in clarity 
and precision of thinking, reflecting, the stronp:ly intellectual 
bias of the course. by turning ^tention away from the affective 
components of the students* experience, the issue of psychological 
safety was in effect tabled. 

At the same time^ the course experiences seemed to expand 
the students' knowledge, in the sense that they were more 
perceptive about the problems they did note, more aware of what 
they knew tnat was relevant to the matter at hand and more wil- 
ling and able to make use of it. The early problem lists were 
just that--lists of words or stock piirases; the later lists 
contained statements that were much more personal, complex, and 
thoughtful. It appears that the course complicated the students' 
lives — a not undesirable outcome for a humanities course. 

The second instructional objective — to develop the student's 
ability to analyze problematic situations and their relevant / 
unknowns--was achieved. The students seemed to understand both 
the nature of problems and their own problems better. And they 
acquired control over a systematic process for analyzing prob- 
leiiiatic situations, which contributed to /better ^i\\^y.i.ri% and 
better essays. In future studies of the rhetorical theory, 
however, it would ^e desiraole to have the s.t^udents work with 
a much wider range of problematic data. Work in the class was 
restricted to literary problems in order to provide experimental 
controls. Since the course is intended to iielp students function 



more effectively in their lives outside the classroom and 
since the inquiry procedure is perfectly general, greater 
scope for its use should be provided in the future. 

The thiid instructional objective was to develop the 
students' ability to explore problematic data efficiently and 
adequately. Three tests were associated with this objective. 
The first was designed to determine whether t]ie heuristic pro- 
cedure was being used; the remaining two evaluated three de- 
ductions from the theory--only one of which was supported by 
the results. In the first of three tests (Test 5), great dif- 
ficulty was encountered in trying to assign student statements 
tc the various cells of the nine-cell procedure, which was dis- 
appointing. Since the procedure is central to tagmemic theory, 
we were particularly interested in this test. The instructions 
appear to have created at least some of the difficulty; they 
merely called for the student to tlist the ideas that come to 
mind." We deliberately did not tell him to use the procedure as 
a guide to inquiry. (After the post-test one student remarked 
that he hadn't understood that he was supposed to use the pro- 
cedure.) We were testing whether the student would choose 
to use the , systematic procedure rather than whether the student 
could use it. Both kinds of information are needed. As indi- 
cated, it ,was very difficult to identify a given statement with 
a specific cell, perhaps in part because the statements were 
out of context; we chad no way of knowing what prompted the 
statements. If the student had been told to produce a protocol 
of his thinking or to use a designated cell at a particular 



■point in his exploration -of the data, there is reason to be- 
lieve that we could make reliable judgments about whether he 
had done so successfully. It may be that the procedure is . 
excessively complex^ or at least too complex to be learned well 
in the allotted time and hence used confidently and willingly. 
It* may also be thar the questions and operations in the vari- 
ous^ matrix cells need to be stated with greater precision. 
However, the possibility should not be ignored that these state 
ments cannot be made more precise. If this is true, perhaps, 
the underlying theory needs further development; one mieasure 
of the usefulness of a theory is the degree to which it leads 
to testable hypotheses. 

It is also possible that the particular way one .explores 

1 ■ . * • 

problematic 'data is not of crucial importance. A well-thought- 
out problem may be sufficient to assure progress. To separate 
the contribution of the problem statement from that of the ^ 
exploration of the' problematic data using the nine-cell pro- 
cedure, we would need to compare essays written after only the 
first is learned with others after both are learjied. The latte 
should be better in identifiable ways. 

Test 6 showed a striking increase in the post-test in 
the number of observations made and/the varietty. of perspectives 
assumed by the inquirers. This allows, but does not entail, 
the inference . that the heuristic procedure was used and found 
helpful. It could 'be that ♦the number of perspectives increases 
automatically when the number of observations increases. 



It is true that the average number of observations per .category 
increased from 2,8 in the pre-test fb 3,5 in the ^ post-test , 
indicating that whatever process students were using it had 
more effect on number of observations than on number of per- 
spectives. , This increase in the number of observations seems 
a worthy goal in itself. Its achievement could be taken to 
mean that the student had become aware of more items of infor- 
mation he possessed that were relevant to the problematic 
situation. It .is unlikely that his general fund of knowledge 
had been significantly increased, but perhaps more of it has . . 
been raised to a conscious level--an implication congruent with 
the results obtained in the test of the first' instructional ob- 
jective., VJe might point out, however, that one function of * 
the heuristic procedure is to aid in retrieving relevant infor- 
mation • 

The results of Test 7 showed no increase in the inclina- / 
tion to cqntinue to explore new paths in the stu<ily of a problem- 
atic situation-i^-indicating again that the^s^tud^nt may not have, 
been using .the systematic procedure to guide his exploration. 
However, the instructions for the second part. of the two-part 
test asserted that most students had made relatively few- obser- 
vations, on the preceding day, and that it would be helpful to 
produce more (Appendix L) . This may have been believed in 
the pre-test, but when . repeated near the end of the term, when 
students, were more confident of their inquiry skills, it may 



not have been effective. And it may be that the prediqtion 
that less time would be s'pent "retreading familiar ground*' 
is. unsound. Use of the nine-cell procedure is ndt mechanical''; 
when a student found a promising lead' suggested by a given 
cell, protocols done during the coarse indicate he pursued it. . 
(For examples of .such protocols see Agpendix-v R . ) Suggesting 
promising lines of inquiry and providing guidance ii^ carrying 
them out are two of the most important functions of the pro*^ ' 
cedure. TKe related prediction of less warm-up time in the 
second part of the test might be supported if students were 
-told to review their work in tHfe' previous session before going 
on. The instructions did nt>t require this', ^ and students did 
not review since the instructrons stressed greater productivity 
of observations. It is p'ossible that both these predictions 
would be supiparted if "the instructions were changed.* - . _ 

We are left wi^th the evidence that at the end of the course 
students were making many more observations and -taking more 
different viewpoints in -doing so. Data on the degree to which 
differeat student? uge the systematic approach are needed to 
test the predictions as stated. Alternatively, the bourse 
could bfe repeated, deleting the use of the nine-cell procedure, 
as a means of directing inquiry 'and simply stressing productivity 
of observations.'^ It would then be possible -to compare the final 
essays with the ones ^obtained in this course. It- may be that 
human beings intuitively use the nine perspectives as a natural 



node of thinking. If this were found to be true, this part 
of the theory might be considered properly descriptive of . human 
capacities, but need not be taught. It would be necessary 
only to facilitate- conditions for such mental activity. How- 
ever, i*t seems likely that although one may take one or more 
of tne perspectives during an exploration he is not likely to 
take all nine. And if variety of points of view and compre- 
hensiveness of thought are desirable, then formal instruction 
in the procedure also seems desirable. Further investigation 
is necessary before we can speak with confidence on thes^ 
matters, . , * 

The fourth instructional objective was ito develop the 
students' ability to test hypotheses arising from their inquiries 
On the whole, ^ the objective . was successfully achieved, but the 
various* components of the skill were unevenly mastered. Two 
related problems emerged. First, students tended to ignore 
aspects 'of the problematic data inconsistent with their hypoth- 
eses. This contrasts with the fact that they clearly improved 
in their ability to marshal evidence to support their chosen 
Hypotheses. It is clear that they had learned procedures which 
enabled them to unearth evidence in support of conclusions they 
already had accSiepted. A- problem remains of how to prevent this 
as a primary response pattern arid' to insure greater sensitivity 
to wnat is noP explained by the hypothesis. Second, students 
found it difficult to withholq/judgment during th?r.ir inquiries; 



They had a strong tendency to adopt* a conclusion quite "^arly 
and then seek Supporting -evidence, a?: shown by the fact that 
they seldom stated any alternative nypotheses — on either tiie 
pre- or post-test. They appear to have lacked what John Keats 
called "negative capaoility "--the ability to be "in uncertain- 
ties, mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching aft^er 
fact and reason" (.1947, p. 72) . Keats believed .that this 
ability to tolerate ambiguity is ex<^eptiona? , and, .so it seems.^ 
Further work would be needed to induce stucients ' to' ex nine their 
ideas more critically and to withhold judgment while inquiring. 
This may have less to do-with the rhetorical theor^y, however, 
than with the way it was presented. ^ 

The fifth instructional ob j ective: was to develop the stu- 
dents' ability to induce understanding and acceptance in speci- 
fied audiences of the problem, hypotheses, and reasons few be- 
lieving them. The judgment of experts, other than the instructor 
was that the students' writing abilities improvec^; The judges 
had no way to identify early and late essays; indeed, tKey,x<rid 
not know whether they were evaluating one essay by each of 
twenty-four students or two papers by twelve. This,' the ulti- - 
mate, goal of the rhetoric course, was clearly achieved,. . 

fiowever, no support was found fgr ,the jassumption that - 
improvement in -the" grammatical and stylistic quality of sen- . . 
tences necessarily follows .from havi^ng thought well about % prob- 
lem and its solution. *Some of the essays with the greatest;.^ 
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number of editing errors received the highest scores on ac- 
ceptance and persuasiveness* Oine nay indeed have more to say 
and be more understandable and persuasive--no mean achievement 
in itself--but skill in editing sentences appears to be only 
minimally affected. If both objectives (audience acceptance 
and well-edited prose) are to be accomplished, more than the 
fourteen weeks of a trimester will be required, since formal 
instruction in editing seems necessary. The most significant 
result of this test, however--and it is worth emphasizing — 
is that over-all rhetorical effectiveness is less dependent 
on good style and good grammar than the traditional emphasis 
on these matters suggests. 

The data from student evaluations of the teacher, the 
course, and their expected effects on coping with every</uy 
problems are equivocal. Although the students' perceptions of 
the instructor changed in expected ways and they seemed sensi- 
tive to changes in the v;ay the course was conducted, they did 
nt)t^see either of these as, inducing in them a greater willing- 
ness to engage themselves with ambiguous data, despite' their 
increased confidence in their ability to deal with probleins of 
ths sort encountered in the course. 

It is possible that as the term progressed what was for 
tnem a new mode of operating became more sharply differentiated 
from their usual intellectual work. As engineering students, 
they had been taught to expect single correct answers to^ 

\ 
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problems; much of their work in enpineerinp courses ivici^LiGcn 
directed toward the r.astery of ,ilEorithniic procedure5s desinned 
to yield such an5v;ers» In the rhetoric course, however, tne 
emphasis was on partly systematic , partly intuitive procedures 
designed to. encourage the production of one or more reasonaDle 
solutions to a problem. Tnis difference may itself have cre- 
ated substantial difficulties for the students. hence they 
may have doubted the broad utility of the heuristic procedures, 
.^nother por.sibility is that, since all materials sutjected to 
in-class, inquiry v;ere literary and since engineering students 
tend not to nave great interest or capacity in verbal activities, 
they failed to appreciate the applicability of heuristic -okills 
to data otner than poems and snort stories. A combination 
of these tvjo explanations i:\ay account for tne failure to obtain 
the expected results in student evaluations. 

As we expected, the reliability of scoring was often a 
problem. This was especially true in Test 1, witn the notion 
of ■ "imj-nediacy^.'; in Test 5, with the identification of statements 
with cells of the ma-trix; ii. Test 8, with the quality of tne 
students* examination of his own. hypothesis ; ana in Test 9, 
with j lidgments of overall acceptance and unci er s tan diiig . The 
vegular use of statistical tests v;as extremely helpful in deter- 
mining the probability that tne results could nave been due 
to chance--this had the effect of pinpointing those particular 
areas where reliability Wcts a special problem. It has become 



clearer to us how to increase Inter- judge agreement in future 
tests of ♦the rhetoric, and suggestions ^have been made at ap- 
propriate points in this discussion. 

The course was by and large successful in attaining its 
objectives. But to what extent is this success attributable 
to the teacher, to the course design, and to the rhetoric? 
The instructor received very high "student evaluations. Other 
studies at "che University have : shown- that . sUch evaluations can 
be interpreted to mean only that a teacher is perceived as an 
expert in his subject-matter, exhibits enthusiasm for it, and 
pitches his teaching approach in terms students find appropri- 
ate to their interests and level of understanding. 

However, in this case, the instructor confined his activi- 
ties largely to what is called for in the rhetoric text itself. 
For example, the rhetoric gives little attention to increasing 
students' awareness of problematic situations; there was little 
class activity directed to this end — rand little change in the 
students. In other words, ^ the instructor deliberately tr^ed 
to teach the first seven chapters of the text, following the 
order and emphasis given there. It is highly probable that 
any teacher with a thorough mastery of this system could obtain 
substantially the same results. JCndeed, a previous study (Odell 
1971)' obtained results entirely consistent with these. 

A somewhat larger pr'oport ion of the results appear to 
be due to the course design. The process of identifying a 
problem, analyzing and stating it cleai?ly, exploring the prob- 
lematic date, carefully, 4nd writing about it persuasively is 



integral to the production of . every ri,ood essay. This is a' 
multi-dimensional skill which must be studied sequentially. 
This^-makes it peculiarly suited to a design based on recurring 
cycles 5 , with different emphasis and de'tail in each ^cycle — the 
design adopted here. However, other plans which provide tfhe 
students with systematic and comparable opportunities to 
practice the principles set fortn in the text should also be 
successful. Indeed, a previous partial test- of the rhetoric 
(Odell, 1971) was successful with a quite diff erent , course 
plari . .- ' - - 

But the greatest proportion of ' the results is probably- 
directly associated with thl^ rhetorical theory itself . The. 
various activities the students engaged in were dictated by- 
the theory, and the results that were expected on the basip of 
it" alone were , in the main , achieved. In places where;the the 
bry was most explicit, for example in the analysis of probllem-^ 
atic situations and in the statement .of , problems , strongly 
positive results were obtained. Where operations were. I'ess 
clearly specified, as "h the perception of '^proM^matic -situa- 
tions, expectations were not met. 
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Chapter 6 
Work in Progress 

.This project is one stage in a decade-long effort to 

develop an effective rhetoric based on. the principles of tag- 

memic linguistics. In the early 1360 's Kenneth Pike suggested 

that, the assumptions and analytical procedures of tagmemic - - 

linguistics could be useful in solving various problems -in 

rhetorac and literary analysis. The suggestion was natural 

er>ough since, in Pike's words, "tagmemic theory is one attempt 

•■ -■ . 
to integrat'e all [ language,] particles in a hierarchy unbroken 

£rom. sound to sonnet" (196-5, p. 28-4). He. also suggested that 
'^composition is buf a specialized variety' of the use' of language 
and that the principles about "-ianguagG in general should there- 
fore be exploitable for training in the more mechanical phases 
of the composition arts" ( 196^1 , ■ p ._82 ) .. Shortly thereafter, 
Richard Young ^and^Altqn Becker began to develop Pik^e ' s sug- 
gestions in an article entitled "Toward a Modern Theory of 
Rhetoric: A Tagmemic Contribution" (Young and BeckF, ■? , 1965 ). 

During the late '60*'s the application of tagmemics to 
literary and rhetorical problems were investigated in several • 
critical articles and research reports. (Fbr a selected 
bibliography see Appendix S.) " The theory was also carried 

o 
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into the classrooni in an effort to improve student • skills " in 
literary criticism and composition; and subsequently formal 
research vjas begun to test its effectiveness (e.g., Odell, 
1970) • One of the weaknesses of so many, of the proposals for 
improving rhetorical instruction has been a lack of adequate 
testing ; ^of ten . large claims are made v/ith little evidence to 
support them. ' The results of. our classroom vjork were uneven 
but on the v/hole promising. A recurrent complaint., however, 
was that the linguistic- theory had not been put in a form^in- 
telligible to the non-linguist (e.g., English, 195^4);. as a con- 
sequence b"6th student and teacher spent more time trying to 
understand the theory than- using it to solve problems. In 
1970 Young, Becker-and Pike published Rhetoric : Discovery and 
Change--a. text for the non-linguist which adapts the linguistic 
theory to .rhetorical purposes. -It was in this context that - 
the present research project- was begun. ^ . . 

iDevelopment of . the theory and pedagogical methods con- 
tinues, as does the testing . During the fall, semester , 1972, 
the" experimental course was repeated using a- plan nearly identi 
cal to the one described in this report • " changed some of 
the. weaker paper assignments^ and substituted new test passages 
for the short stories. Biit most importantly .we used the im- . 
proved version of 'Test 5 (Appendix N ), hoping_that this 'would 
.enable us to test the third insxructional objective more 
-adequately. The data collected from this course, however, 
have not been judgeQ and interpreted . . - 
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In future versions of the course we intend to make still , ' / 
more extensive revisions in our testing procedures. It is a ^ / 
weakness in much, educational research that inconclusive results 
from relatively crude measures are inadequately analyz.ed, for 
such analyses can provide the information necessary for develop- 
ing more Refined measures . . The results of the tests we have 
reported are valuable in themselves, but their value is in- 
creased when they are used as a basis for further work. 
Several cycles of use-and revision may be necessary beforp |; 

behaviors' as complex as the ones we are studying can be measured ^' 

' ^ ' ■ ' ^-^ ' 

as precisely and reliably as we would like. More adequate..,. 

•■ ^ « •■ . ' 

testing procedures for such behaviors may- VJell be one^'of the 

most significant results of -our work. 

. \ I " . ' . I 

During the winter semester, 1973 , the course wa^ again 

offered, but with one basic change — the "'student v^as allowed 

free choice in the problematic data he worked pn', 'except for 

that required in' the pre- and post-tests. .This change vJas in ■ 

response .to our recommendation on -p. 51. . Somewhat to oui? -sur- 

prise the course was substantially less successful tlian-lihe'' 

preceding ones; most notably ther^ wa^s a. loss of' interest in ^^ 

the heuristic procedures , increased absenteeism, superficial' . 

work and so on — all of which indicate loss of motivation.. ^^-.V- 

Since, the course material was nearly identical and- since the- 

teaching this tim'e was, if anything, more skillful, it seems 

reasonable to conclude that this change was the source of the 

student dissatisfaction.. What appears'^ to have happened was - " f 



.that , the problems the students chosfez-to; work ^on . wer.e- too 
simple or were ones they already kr.ew . the. an swe^^^^^ ' 
either case , tne study of .methads^pf • sy 

backbone of the course^ was ^'superfiu^ Interviews with the 

atudent-s and a/closie ■ study Vfelf^^^^^ papers support/this con- . 'y^ 
elusion. .Despite assurahces'^'during the semester, tfia'l: we were 
riot so much, interested- in .'tWevreasonableness of t solutions 
as in the process bv which they arrived at them, they -played 

■ ■ 4^'"r-' ■ ' '■■' 'r ■ . --^ ■ ■ : ■ ' ■ 

It safe. Their train.in'g /thrbughojut their academic careers 



•emphasizes correct an^swers as the mark, of success and the basis 
of- rewards . . Apparently they did what past experience told them. 

[ ■ ■ • /. ■ . ■ s • : ^ . 

would insure success and rewards "by selecting .problems which 

-f. ' ■ , ' ■. '\' ' ■ ' ■ ' \ - ■' ' ' . 

they had solved or could easily solve; But in so doing they 

■ ■ ■ '. ■\ * ■ ■ . ■ . 

:'"unwittii;igiy.; eliminated the principal source of , motivation for 

studying; :^ he -art of inquiry. 3y this method of- varying orte 

significant componerit of the' .course' each semester we hope to .. 

isolate, what"' is essential -^to effective presentation of the 

rhetoric^ . '. > . V ' . ' :\ ^ ^ ' . ' . ' - 

'V; /Professor ^^^^ has recently received two grants from the 

College of ■ Engineering for refinements - in the teaching materials 

:The first grant will, support- /deyelopment of ^ several . demon- ^ - 

strations . pf the-^ discovery prpcedur'e . As we noted 

earlier (p..':53)^the. procedure "rieeds^ - One way 

of ciari£;ying Vj^^^^^^ is- to provide ' m.ore xelabbrate "and^ precise : 

exp Vqndt^ipns. 'ot^-. t^^ called for by the procedure 

-..but; 'another.: way V at the^oment- more desirable, is 



to "provide illustrations of how they can be us.eid-/ in exploring-^ 
various kinds of data. The second grant wiii^:;^^upport the 
development _pf several sets of ambiguous data designed to 
stimulate the student's perception of problems* .Our hope is 

'that.'^such data will allow us to offer the ;student more varied 

■.'/ \- 

'opportunities for inquiry while retaining some control over.,, 
the kinds of problems he chooses; we seek a middle way _^ between . 
the lack of freedom in , the first course (cf. -p. 51) and the i 
extreme/ freedom, of the most recent' piS^e. 

Some aspects of the proj ect-.'haye already beeh made ,publi^c. 
Professor Young .presented a paper , -entitle "Tagmemic^rRhetoric-- 
in the Classroom" .at the Michi'^ari'': i^inguisti^ 

1972 , and a^talk (" Improving the- .Ability to Analyze and State;- . .; , 
Probl.ems") at the HLA's Seminar on Practical Rhetoric inr . 
December. La.pt April he ^prpsfented a paper on the design of • ' 

the experimental course * a;tv^^^^ on ' College ■CompositiGn'.. 

and Communication ( ''Reseajr^^^^^^^ Tagmemic. Invention": The . Importahce 

of Method in Course Design"), Commitments, have already'been . -"^ 
made for two .more papers. / It is our intention that. air the 
results- of tjie project wi,il eventually appear in . some f orm. - ■/ / 
As the bibliograpi^y I in Appendix . S indicates', the . rhetoric has 
•*'al3?eady stimulated work by s^everal' students at the University. 
Ax the mpmenjt , ..three^ graduate students^ in English-- two of whom . 
ierved as -judges in" vhe/project---are working o^ problems sug- 
gested by "'this study// In": the. teaching.; teachers , and . 
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teachers of teachers, appears to be laore effective' than ■ 
scholarly publication in bringing' about the changes v/e hope 
for in the discipline of r^hetoric • Developing means for doing 
this .will be a major concern' in. the^ future/ 
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Enj_:l ish 497 : Course DGScription and 
Admin is ti'at ion 

I . Course ob jec t i ves 

A. General objectives: 

1. to increase your ability to inquire into 
i 1 1- de 1 iued probl ems ; and 

2. to coiniiuin icate the results to various 
audiences^ clearly and effectively. 

B. Specific objectives: 

1. to increase your awareness of problematic 
situations arising out of your own experience; 

2. to increase your ability to analyze and stale 
proI)lematic situations and their relevant 
unknowns ; 

3. to increase your ability to explore problematic 
data e If ic ientl y aij^d adequate J y ; 

4. to increase your ability to test hypotheses for 
adequacy ; and 

5. to increase your ability to induce understanding 
and acceptance by various audiences of the 
problem, hypotheses and reasons for b^l ievinj^ 
them. 

I I . Means 

A. Texts: R,E. Young, A.L, Becker, and K.L. Pike, 

Rhetor ic : Discovery and Change (New York: Har court, 
Brace and World, 1970). Dittoed mater ials will be 
lUstributed from time to time. 



B . .. CouT^se work 



. 1.. Course work will consist of readings, lectures, 
class discussions, papers (9 brief oral pre- 
. .sentations and independent work on ind'i^vi'dual 
projects. A detail<3d syllabus of the first 
section of the course is attached. 

2. In addition to the course work descrilDed above', 
you will-be asked to keep a '^^reading log , '* the 
description for which is" attached. 

Attendance . - " ' " . " ' 

A.. Attendance is not obligatory in . the sense that it 
does not affect your grade. However, the course 
is planned so tightly that even .a few absences 
would, create se^rious problems. . - 

B* .You are responsible . for all " assigned, work whether 
you have, /attended class or not. If you are Ainable 
: " to attend; .class , , please contact me as soon as- 

x;-possible>r:^.:. ■ . ' ' " 

e:*-- :-If..r^^^^ number of" absences, you will" be asked 

■ :to "drop '^"the course. ^ ' 

Papers and Speeches .. - , 

A. • All 'papers are to be typed on good -quality typing 

paper.. Double space-, type on one,, .side only", . number ' 
the pages.y and clip, them with a paper' clip.' In the 
■• .upper right ^hand;^ corner of the. first page type "your . 
n'iamiB course", ■ date , and the audience for whom it 
■'is, written. Title all papers. Keep a carbon copy 
or photostat of all ■ papers . Proofread all papers 

■ V carefully, even '"if someone ■ else has done the'' typing-,- 

■ ' especially if„. someone .else . has, done the typing. 

■• Papers ..will «be returned to -you as unacceptable, if 
these instructions are hot followed. ' • 

' • - - ^- ■[■■ ■■■■ ■■■ : ;:. ■ ^ . 

B. - The speeches will be short r^eports on various aspects 

of your work. Since they are short\ precision, ' . 
; economy ^ and clarity of ^structure \and explanation are 
essential. ^ ■ 

C» Both the papers . and speeches must *be presented on ^ 
the .due-dates . Exceptions will be made only ii? ' 
emergencies. . * ' * , . o 



Basis for Grades 

A, The basis. far grades oh individual papers and 
• s$)eeches is given . with each assignment in the 
syllabus^' Those' which would receive below a '*C" 
will not -tfe .acceptecl; instead they will be marked 
■ '''unsatisfactory'' and ^the" assignment must be re- 
-peated, ■ 

.-• . ■ f» 

B/ The basis for the course grade will be a total of 
the grades on the pagers .and speeches; thus a ^ 
good grade f or ' the .cburse impli^s"^ high quality- 
-^^work throughout the semester. 
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Humanities 49V 
Richard Younc ^ 
Ur^iversity of Michigan \ . ' * 

Syllabus Fall Semester, 1971 

"Sept. 10 Objective : knowledge of 1) "course objectives^ 2) means 
Friday of achieving them, and 3) adm:..nis trative procedures. 

Self rtest ; can you repeat the objectives, means, - and 

administrative procedures? 

Assignment for Monday, Sept. i3-- Rhetoric , pp.. 1-^24. * 

Sept. 13. Objective: " comprehension of history of rhetoric , the ,J 
Monday modern situation , and the focus of this course. 

Comprehension of the genesis inquiry and the relation 
. ot inquiry to rhetoric." 
Self-test ; can you summarize the history , mo'dern situa- 
• tion, focus in course, and relation ot inquiry to rhetoric? 
fl Assignment for Wednesday, Sept.- 15 — Read the dittoed 
literary work carefully * enough to begin working, with' 
, it in class without further reference to. it* ' • 

Sept. 15 Objective ::; comprehension that problems normally arise 
Wednesday as one works with ambiguous \or highly complex data; - . ^ 
; comprehension of' the variety^ of such problems; compre-' 
. ^ herl^ion of the need for control over the problem, "how one 
acquires'^' control , and v the difficulties ""in . doing so.. 
Self-test : select a .sh^ort^ literary work or other complex 
. or ambiguous datum. ^Can ybu list several f^^atures of it 

which 'seem problematic? ^Select one.' Can.you state it 
; precisely enough .so that when someone else paraphrases 
f \ • it, you a_gree that he understands it? 

Assignment : begin. work^ on reading log which is due • 
Friday., Sept. 24. " ' ;* 

Sept'. 17 Objective : comprehension o^ nature of^ and need ^fcr 
Friday adequate, exploration^jo'f problematic data as preparation 

for formulating hypotheses, ^ . 

Self- test : can you paraphrase the explanatioh of nature 
and need?. Can you answer^ the following: . If -you were 
asked to .explore a physical object, what would you' do in 
ordelr to generalize intelligently about its structure and 
-function?. What is the mental counterpart or thife activity?, 
Assignnrient for Monday, Sept. 20: Review Rhetoric , pp. 
10-24, for discussion in class. 

Assignment for Monday, Sept . 27 Paper I : You have been ° 
engaged . in isolating, stating and .e.xplbring a problem , 
. " which has arisen .in your mind as you studied a literary " 
vfork. Out of this- exploration should come one or more 




hypotheses, which, when' tested may pro\/ide'^a solution 
to the problem. On the basis of this work write an essay 
which states and explains the problem, the sol.ution, and* 
the reasons for believing ii. /Design^the essay for. a <, 
; group of English teachers. If it is helpful, you" might 

Imagine that the group is composed of all the English 
-teachers you have studied with during your college career, 

Sept. 20 Objective : comprehension of nature of and need 'for 
Monday yerif icat ion . ^ - . 

Self -test : ' c^n you summarize the nature- of and need for 
verification? Can you answer. the following: Why isn't 
. ■ a. statement .of. a generalization sufficient reason for 

believing it? Why aren't all generalizations equally - 
'^valuable? 

Assignment : continue work on. reading log, due Friday, 
Sept. 24. • . ' ^ . ^ 



S/ept. 2 2 
Wednesday 



Objective : comprehension of the ubiquity of problems and 
their relation to rhetoric ; increased skill in stating 
■them. . ■ 

Self "test : can you isolate several problems at random 
in your own experience and from your reaidings and 
observations? Can ,you state one of them so that when 
someone else paraphrases it, you agree that he understands 
it? 

Assignment for Friday,* Sept. 24: reJJding lo'g due. 
Rhetoric~pp. 8b-8V and 109-1171^,. . ' ' 



Sept. 24 Objective : an open , _f lexible attitude toward problems 
Friday ^ and speculati^ve activity; cQmprehension of the. relation 
of . problems sto rhetoric * < r 

Self-test : can you answer the following: What methods 
does Bradbury recommend 'for keeping. and feeding a muse? 
What -role do problems play in " our-^intellectual develop- 
ment? What a?ole-do problenjs play in the rhetorical-, 
process? . . - 

Asaignment for Mond ay , Sept . . 27 : Paper I due. 



Part 2 



Sept. 27 Objective : compreh'ension that experiences- are interpre- 
Monday tations of sense data, i*. e . that an experience is the 

result of a transaction '^between something "out there" 

and one's Image (i. e. , belief system) . . 

Self-test : can you isolate and explain a personal ex- 
perience which illustrates the point that we always add 
v ' something of ourselves to sense data? '\. ■■-.^ 

Assic[nment for Wednesday, Sept. 29: -^ Rhetoric , pp. 25-52. 
Paper 2 due. Monday , Oct . 4 (see attached- instructions) . 
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Sept. 29 . Objective ; same as above, and comprehension p'f'the 
Wednesday ' nature of perceptual focus, the meaning of M^jiims 1 and 
y2 , and the significance of the above for copamilnication . 

Self-test : can you analyze in terms of the itSeas pre- 
. sented in pp. 25-52 a disagreemeht you had with someone 
over a particutar 'event? 

Assignment for ^Friday^ Oct. 1: formulate as precisely, 
as pos'sible at least two problems that , have .arisen in 
your mind from the work for the last two meetings. 
Read dittoed "Probliems and Inquiries, " 

Oct* 1 Objective : increased clarity of comprehension of .the 

Friday ideas presented in the^ two previous meetings. 

Self-test : can you now answer the questions you'' raised? 

4: 



Assignment for Monday, Oct, 
Paper 2 will be due. 



Rhetoric, pp. 53-68, 



Oct, r4. Objective : comprehension of Maxim 3 ; ability to apply 

Monday Majfim 3 in the analysis of discourse. . - 

" Self "test ; can you state the contras-tive features, range 

of variation and typical distributions of the Indian 
\ invitation to a feast discussed by E. Pike, Rhetoric , 

pp, ,64*66? " . . 

Assignment for Wednesday, Oct. .5: ■ formulate as pre- 

cisely as^ possible at least . two. problems that have^arisen 
f " in your mind during the work for the last meeting. Paf^er 

^ 3 due Monday/ Opt. llV (see * attached instructions). . 

Objective : increased clarity of comprehension of Maxim^^3; 
increased abilij:y to apply it/ " ^ "■ 

Self-'test ; can you now answer the' problems that you 
' raised in connection with Maxim-. 3 and its Application? 
As signment , for Friday; Octi 8: 'ocontinue work on. Paper 3. 
Trhree members of the class will be asked to give, brief 
demons tratidi^s' of the use of Maxim 3 in discourse analysis.) 

Oct. 8 ' Ob jectivld : increased ability to apply Maspim 3 in^he 
Friday analysis of discourse. . . 

Self rtest can yoja su.ggeSjt appropriate additions to the. 
, analyses presented in class? 

Assignment for Monday, Oct. 11: Rhetoric , p^. 71-80. 

Paper 3 will be due. ^ V. 



Oct. € 

Wednesday 



Part';3. 



Oct. 11 
Monday 
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objective : - Comprehension of the distinctive features of 
the process of .inquiry, ■ 
. 5elf-test : can you find an instance of the process in - ""^ 
your own . experienqe? ' ' \ . ' ; 

Assignment for Wednesday, Oct. 13: Rhetoric , '^'^^;ji^^.p\Qf^,^ 
As:. a mecins of clarifying the concept "problematic situation , " 
follow^^the instructions ijn Exercise 2, p. 100, .Paper. .4 
due Monday, Oct* 18 (see .attached instructions)* ■ 



Oct, 13 Ob iectavo : compreliension of tlic origin^ nature and 
Wednesday structure of i,)roblems. Cpmpreliension of the difficulties 
in stating them. Ability to. state simple problems. 
Self-test : - can you isolate and state the; problematic 
situation cind unknown implicit in' Leopold/s "Thinking 
Like a- Mountain" (Rhetoric, pp. 109-111) ? • 
Assignment for Friday, Oct. 1^: be prepared to deliver 
a brief, well-structured, we ll'-rehear sed , carefully timed 
apeech (max, time 3 minutes) which presents one problem r 
arising from the readings . as signed for Paper 4. 
Audience: other members of the class. Also, bring to 
class for discussion any questions you have about 
Chapters 4 and 5. , 



Oct. 18 

Monday 



Oct. 

Wedne 



20 

2^ 



Oct. 
Fridr 



Oct. l5 ' pbj active : increased clarity of comprehension of concepts 
Friday discussed in Rhetoric , Chaps. 4 and 5; increased .ability 

to state problem's arising from your own experience. 
Self-test ; can you revise the . statement of the problem 
presented in your speecn to make it more adequate? 
' Assignment for Monday, Oct. l^S:- Rhetoric , . pp. 119-136. 
Paper 4 will be ^ due. * 

Objective ': comprehension of the nature and value of . 
heuristic procedures. 

Self-test ; suppose you lost your watch in a field. 
What would be an inefficient wa,y of goi-ng .about finding 
it? Can you devise a heuristic procedure . for increasing 
the af f iciency' and effectiveness of the search? 
Assignment' for Wedne'^day: pp. 137-53 in Rhetoric as a" 
means o^ . further clarifying/the x:oncept of "perspectives , 

Objective : increased comprehension of nature and value 
of heuristic procedures ; comprehension of nature of " . 
the. tagmemic exploratory procedure. 

Self -test : Can you -explain what is gained from .using 
the tagmemic procedure in exploration? Can you explain 
^ . how the .9-cell chart is der-ived from the Maxims?- ^ 
^ Assignment for Friday reading logs will be due. * . 
Prepare Exercise:2, p. ^137,.. in Rhetoric; use youri. 
rhetoric text as :the "handy object" called f6r,in the 
assignment . ^. I will- ask e'ach of you H:o ,use the., chart 
to explore the book brief ly.^, Do not write. the exercise > 
out unless .you. 0 wan ViTie'^ t^^^^^ Length 'V^ ' 

on your- work- than .1 can d^^urlng the' class - period. 

22 Ob j-ective' ; .increased comprehens.ibn of the nature of ° 
.> the tagmemic exploratory p'rocedure; ability to use i^. 

in exploringv^ a^slmple and familiar" object. .^w, : '/ 'v:^ 
Self -test ; cani you: do Exercise 6 p. 1 5 3 1 n ' ^ RRe t ok 1 c ? 
Asslgnn;ient for Monday; ' work :;on Paper 5 , . w;hlch wl 1.1 he 
. • due Wednesday /'October .27'./-f''^''/ .v' • k^:-- ' 'f-k'' '•■^^-.u 
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Oct. 25 . Objective : increas'ed comprehension of the nature of 
Monday the tagmemic exploratory procedure; increased ability 

to Us'e it in exploring complex data. { , 

Self-test ; ' can you add to the information generated 
in ..class in response to- the ^various questions posed by 
j^he chart? \^ 

Assignment .for Wednesday.:, commit the chart ( Rhetoric , 
p~. 127) to memory; continue the exploration begun in 
c],^s Monday so "that you can make several responses to 
.. each of the questions in the chart. . 

Oct. 27 6b igctive : ,. same as. above. ^ • 

Wednesday-.. Self -test: same as above. 

Assignment for Friday Paper 5 will be due. Bring to 
' . \ ■' t!he meeting in^my office at least two problems you have 

in the. use of the^ exploratory procedure; th^se should 
• be precisely formulated and written out, 

Oct. 29 Objective ;■ same as above. 

Friday Self -test ; ' can you answer all of the problems you and 

■ ^ ' .others raise,. iji the class meeting? . 

Assignment fof^Monday: Rhetoric ^ ,Chap. 7> pp/i^ 155-168 
> , (up to Exercise 3) t Be prepared to do Exercise 1 and 2 

/ ^ . ' in class . - ' ^- \ v 

Nov. 1: - ' Objective : comprehension of the need for verification 
Monday of hypotheses ;. cbmprehensiQn of the kinds of tests used 

in verify ing, ja Tiy'pothesis. ' - ' - 

Self^€egt ; :can you find in your own experience a 
hy go th e s i s - \ch- you discovered but which proved to be 
*' . de fe^tiye\ Can ':ycu summarize the tests^ 

disbussed in * Chapter* 7- of I^etoric ? ' ^ 

A&siqnment for Wednesday:, be prepared to do Exercises 
1 and 2 ( Rhetoric » pp.^ 163-168) in class; do not write 
these out unless you want individual comments from.^me 
on your thinking. , 

Nov. 3 Objective ; ability to Aise y&ur knowledge of problems 

Wednesday (Chapter 5, Rhetoric ) and hypotheses (Chapte^^ 7 , Rhetoric ) 

to analyze the passages in Exercises 1 ^and 2 ( Rhetoric , 

pp. 163-168) . 

Self-£est :. if your analyses did. hot correspond to those 
^ . presented in class,, can you correct^ or. 'defend them? ' 

Assignment for Friday: be prepared to do Exercise 3 
' ( Rhe^^Q:r4>G /P* 1-6'^)- iri class;. (Jo not write it out unless 
ybuywant ■^individual comments-^f rom me on your thinking, 

Nov. 5 Ob^jectiv e? ability to test hypotheses v^hic.^ offer 

Friday, * explanations of human behavior, 

I Self -test : if " your analysis and tests of the news report 
in Exercise 3. do not c9rrespond to those^^presented in 
.'class, can you correct or defend them? _„ ' 

Assignment for Monday: Paper '6 will be due, the assignment 
for which ^is attached. Note that^ Exercise 4 ( Rhetoric , 
/ pp. 168-69") offers an introduction to Paper 6. 



Nov . 8 

Monday 



Objective : 
^ works. 



t'lbility to test hypotheses about litex'ary. 



Self --test : Can you develop a "predistion on the basis of: 
the hypothesis discussed in class? Can you find experi- 
ences in your Image consistent with it? 
Assignment .for Wednesday: Paper 6 will be due. Read 
over the assignments for Papers 7 and 8 and be prepared 
to ask questions about anything which is unclear. / 

Nov. 10 Objective : increased comprehension of and skill in using 
Wednesday the )ieurt?« tic procedure summarized on p. 127. (We're 

backtracking herq a bit because som'e of you have produced 
f i::st-rate examples of the use of the procedure and we . 
can learn more aoout the procedure from study ing them. ) 
Self- test ; Can you make corrections, modifications, 
additions to your own protocol as a result of st;udying 
"the ^ protocols in class? 

Assignment for Friday: Bring to class {in my qffice) a 
written s.tatement of one or iliore problems you are* having- 
with .procedures for testing hypothes;es. 

. * ■ . * * 

Nov. 12 Objective : clarification of procedures for testing ' 
Friday hypothes.es . - - . 

. Self-test ; can you answer the questions posed durifig 
the meeting? . - \ 

Assignment for Monday / Nov. 15: Pilessrs. Younger, Wall 
and ^Stuck will be responsible for class discussion (see 
assignment for Paper 7). .. ^ ' 



Part "4 / • 

Like the preceding -three parts of the course, Part 4 cycles 
'you through the entire process of inquiry. All of the cla'ss 
meetings in Part 4 have^ the scune objectives: increased compre-r 
hension of ^the process^of inquiry, increased- comprehension o£v. 
-heuristic procedures for increasing your control over_,the \ 
various . stages of the process, increased skill in using thase 
procedures, and increased skill in presenting to. others What 
you have learned from your inquiry. 

Throughout Part 4 you will be asked to take .responsibility 
for the content and conduct of the class meetiftgs. .Turning the 
classes over to you is one way of emphasizing the point that I 
have taught well and you have learned v^ell only if , by the end 
of the' course, you are able to engage in inquiry effectively 
and conununicate tKe results._ef f ectively independent of m y help > 



See the dittoed "Assignments for" Papers 7 and 8" for details 
on ea.ch of the class meetings for Part 4. I will select a 
moderator to keep track of the time for each speaker and to 
keep the discussions focussed . Those who are not speaking on a . 
particular day should provide the speakers with feedback on 
their statements. ' 



. ■ Assignment for Monda;^^ , November 29. 

After thinking back over your work in this course, isolate 
the most significant problem you still have with the course 
materials Then state the problem, clearly and precisely. Try 
to limit your statement to around four sentences; since you 
will be writing for me and other members of the class, you can 
assume that we have substantial knowledge of your subject', 

jCheck'your s'tatement for the characteristics of adequately 
stated problems. (Sqe the statements numbered 1 and 2 in 
"Assignment for Paper 4" for a summary of these characteristics.) 

i . ■ \ 

Part 5 ' . 

Dec, 6 • Objective : increased awareness of problematic situations; , 
Monday increased "skill iH stating. problematic situations and 

unknowns, increased skill in adapting problem statements 
. to particular audiences. . . 
. . " Assignment for Friday, Dec.— 10: . Reading logs will be due.^ 

Dec, 8 . Qbie<ftive :.. increased comprehension that in any^ given set 
Wednesday of problems in a person's mind some will be regarded as" 

more significant than others; increased skill in exploring 
problematic data as preparation for f-ormulating hypotheses. 
Assignment for Friday, Dec. 10: Reading logs will be due.' 

Dec. 10 Objective ; increased skill in exploring problematic . ^ 

Friday data as preparation for formulating hypotheses. 

Assignment for Tuesday, Deg. 21, 1: 30-3 : 30 *pm: Start 

work nov7 on Paper 9. J 

Assignment , 'for Monday, Dec.^ '13: ' Read Pemberton* s 
■ "Semantics . and Communication." " , 



Deq^. 13 ' Objective ; increased comprehension 6f th'^ nature cff ex- 
Monday periences — that they are the result of, trahsactlohs between 
I something "out there" apd what one brings to it, that one '• 

always adds something of himself to' the data; increased 
comprehension' of the implications of this theory for 
rhetoric. ' 

Assignment for Tuesday Derfc. 21,. 1:30-3:30 pm (final 
exami-nation period) . -Paper 9 will be due as well your 
« thejne file, containing Papers 1-8. 
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I Assignment for Paper 1 

Assignment for Monday, September 25, Paper T. You have been 
engaged Tn isolatinq- stating and exploring a problem which has 
arisen in your mind as you studied a literary work. Out of this 
exploration should come one or niore hypotheses, v/hich> when 
tested, may provide a, solution to the problem. On th^ basis of 
this wor-X -write an essay which states and explains the problem, 
the solution, and th.e reasons for believing it. Design, the essay 
for a group of English teachers. If it is helpful, you might 
imagine that the group is composed of' all the English teachers /' 
you have studied with during your college career. 



Assignment for Pape2f.,«i ^' ■ 

Chapter 2 of Rhetoric (pp.* 25-52) provides an explanation 
of how different people perceive the "^same thing*' ^difffer'ently . 
In tjie story by William Carlos Williams, four, people participate 
in a series of events, /a medical examination of a young girl 
suspected of having diphtheria. Their statements an^ "Actions 
indicate, however, that they interpret the events quite dif- 
ferently. Using the explanation in Chapter '2 as a guide, try. 
to account for the behavior of two. or 'more of the pebple. 

In responding to your papers I will be "looking for "the. 
following: s ' 

- 1. Your command of the ideas in Chapter 2. 

2. - Your ability to use them as a guide in* speculating 

about complex human behavior. 

3. - Your ability to state your conclusions .clearly and ^ 

precisely. 

4. The adequacy of the evidence you offer ''in support of 
your conclusions. 

■ . ... ■ ■ .V •■ . 

The conventions of good prose (e.g., accurate spelling and 
punctuation; clarity ' of organization; and economy,' clarity 
and appropriateness of style) are expected. These come from 
rewriting and careful editing. ' ' 

Assume that I am the audience. 



Assignment for Paper 3 ' 

Chapter 3 of Rhetoric presents and "discusses the 
assumption that adequate understanding of a unit oC experience 
involves knowing the significant, ways in which it differs from 
other units, its variant forms, and its place in time sequences 
.space, and classification, systems . Or stated as Maxdm 3: a 
unit at^any level of focus, can be . adequately un<ierstood only 
if three aspects of the unit are known : 1) its aontrastive 
features,* 2) its range of variation, and 3) its distribution 
in larger contexts. 

-f Paper 3 has, two parts: ' " ., 

'I- . ' - ' ' 

First, isolate ^a unit of experience in The Use of Force 

^r-Ce.g., a medical examination for diphtheria, the young girl,- 

the ..doctor , the mother) and state its contrastive fea'tures, 

.range of variation and distributions. The result should be 

^comparable ^to the data* on the "Mierican Redstart," pp. 60-61 ^ 

in Rhetoric . . . ^ 

Second, use the , information gathered from the above 
exercise as the basir. for a short_^ essay describing' and 
generalizing about the unit. i\gee ' s essay on pp. 66-68 in 
Rhetoric suggests how such data can .b^ transformed into' an 
essay. ^ " . • . 

In responding to your work I will be. looking for. the 
following: » .: - N ' 

r. *Yo\ir eonvprehension "of the i'deas- in'Chagter 3. 

2. Your ability to use them as a guide in exploring- 

a« complex unit of experience . 
3 Your ability to use the information resulting 

from this exploration as the basis for an essay 
' y " which describes and generalizes about the. unit. 

The conventions. :of good prose (e.g., accurate spelling and 
punctuation; clarity of organization;- and economy , clarity , . ^ 
and appropriateness ^of st^j^le) are expected. These cdine from, 
rewriting and careful editing. - ^ ' 



Assume that 1 am the. audience. Your goal is. to enable 
me to understand what you have leaiJned. 



Assignnent for Paper 4 

Chapter 5 of Rhetoric discusses the nature or problGms 
and procedures which aid in stating them well, ' A problem is an 
interpretation; \t is a creation in someone's mind, growing out 
of an awareness of ^n inconsistency between an experience and a 
prior belief or between two beliefs in someone's image. 

Attached are three literary wcrks which. are sufficiently 
complex to create problems of various sorts for the perceptive 
re}ader, sensitive to his own reactions,. Working with one, two 
or "all three of the works, state and explain three problems 
which arose in your mind which you rqgard as significant and 
interesting* . ^ 

In responding to your war,k I will be l^^oking for the 
following: Jt> 

1, Your ability to use the ideas in Chapter 5 as a guide 
in stating problems. This ability will be rranifested 
in ^ 

2, the form and content of the problem statement. An 
adequately stated problem has the following characte;?- 
istics: (1) an explicit statement of the problematic 
situation, in which (2) the inconsistent elements are 

^stated as incom^atibles (e.g., X but Y; X, however, Y; 
or X conflicts with Y) ; (2) an explicit statement of 
the unknown as a question, (4) the answer to which, if 
believed or acted upon, will eliminate or at least 
mitigate the problematic situation. ^ 

3, the success with which you adapt your statement to the 
audience, in this case the group of English teachers 

^ who formed the audience for Pa^er I . / 

The conventions of good prose (e.g\, accurate spelling and 

punctuation; clarity of organization; and economy, clarity and 

cipprqpr lateness of style) are expected* These come from rewriting 

and careful editing, ^ 

- « 

Note that the passage by Karl von Frisch ( Rhetoric , p. 91) 
can serve ^s a model for your s tatem^ent.s , particularly if the last 
sentence of the passage is restated as a question. 

Note also that CVD analysis (Chap. 3 in Rhetoric ) can be of 
some help in both the discovery and formulation of problems. 
Since it provides a procedure for systematic exploration of a 
unit, it can be used to explore the literary works aud such 
exploration often turns up unexpected problems. It can also be 
used to clarify the problem orce you become aware of it, for a 
problem is itself a unit of experience. 
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Assignment for Paper 5 

Chapter 6 "i;f. Khc to^ac ( pp. 119-153) provides a systeniatic 
procedure f dr^'expJ.or inq complex problematic data in search of a 
hypothesis. Select the -most 'interesting of the problems you 
discussed in Paper 4; then, write a "protocol" of yonr exploration 
of the problematic data' guided by the nine-cell chart on p. 127 
of. Rhetoric. Conclude with a statement of one or more hypotheses 
The ditti25ed student work entitled/ "Why I Became -an introvert" 
'can be ^t^a'ken as a model, witji these'^two exceptions: ^ (1) your 
protoco'l is to include . responses to the questions in all -ni'ne 
cell's/ and .(2) you need not* test your hypotheses. Begin .the' 
proto'col with .the* statement of the problem, followed by the unit 
or uhits^ on which you f ocus^ yoilr attention during the exploration 

/ In responding to your protocols I will be looking for the 
fcVl lowing: " . . = ' 

/. .• - , . - • . 

/ l.« . Your command of the ideas in Chapter 6 . ' . , " ^ ' 

. 2.- Your ability to use them as a gu^ide in exploring 
.. ■ , complex problematic data. * 

3 . ' Your -ability to' state the re'siilts of each phase of* 
' • the exploration precisely. . , / " 

V '\ 4. YDur ability to formulate hypotheses' which answ.er 
the 'question posed in the initial probLLem* * ' 

•The conventions of good prose (e . g. , accurate spelling 
and^ punctuation; "clarity of vdrganization; and economy, . clarity 
- and' appropriateness of .styli^) ace expected.. 

Audience-: the. group of English teachers. . ' ' 
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Assignment r'vr,- Taper 

Chapter *7 of ^^ Hhetor ic . (pp. 155-169) provides a set of 
general tests for deterir.ining the adequa,cy of hypotheses. 
Select the most promising hypothesis developed in the preceding 
paper (i.e., Paper 5) and test it for adequacy. Notice that 
the hypothesis' may pass all the tests, only some of the tests, 
or none the tests. Although one would like the hypothef;is to 
pass them all, and hence solve the problem, it is not at all 
uncommon for ^ hypotheses to fail some tests or to fail them all. 
f^o matter what the-results of testing, however, they-are always 
iisoful, for they either verify the hypothesis or send us back, ' 
a bit more knowledgeable, for additional inquiry. If the 
hypothesis you have formulated does not p^ss the tests, you arc 
not required by th i s assignment to deve lop another hypothesis, 
although you m~ay if you ^et a good idea for one.. 

Organize, your paper in the f ol lowing way : begin -v^i th ^ 
statement of the problem to be solved (see Papers 4 and 5)', 
state the hypothesis, and then state the reasons for believing 
it (or accepting it tentatively, or rejecting it). Your audience 
is,, again, the hypothetical group of English teachers; hence 
include- any explanation necessary to clarify your statements for 
this audienqe. Note that the tests provide not only reasons for 
your b elieving (or questioning or hot believing) the hypothesis 
but rea,sorTs for their believing it as well. 

In responding to your paper I will be looking for the 
fol lowing : 

1. -Your comprehension of the ideas, in Chapter 7; this 

will be manifested in your ability to apply the tests 
discussed there to the hypo thesi s you have deve loped . 

2. The skill with'whicn you use the tests as guides in 
evaluation. 

3. The reasonableness of your evaluation (i.e., whether 
your conclusions about the hypothesis follows from 
the results-'af the tests). 

> 

4. Your ability to use the results of the tests as 
evidence tp support generalizations in your paper. 

5. Your ability to use the tests to select the best 
hypothesis and argue for it, should you have discovered 
more than one or should the audience hold one different 
from yours. 

6. Your ability to isolate data not explained by your 
hypothesis and to ueal with it rationally' and 
persuasively. 



AsGic}nnrntr> for r.i^K^r 7 and Paper 8 

Chapiters 1 ihrouqh 7 ot Rhetor ic discussed) the nature of 
rhetoric as the tiieory and r t of inducing changes in minds (your 
own and those of others) by verbal mec.ns, (2) the nature of ex- 
perience and learning, (3) the process: of inquiry, and (4) heuristic 
procedures for gaining greater control over key stages of this 
process. , 

Papers 7 and 8 a/e designed to give you (]) additional compre- 
hension of and skill in the conduct ol inquiry and (2) additional 
comprehension of problems of presenting what you have learned to 
others and skill in Solving these problems. One or more of the 
attached poemy are tC' serve as the objects of inquiry. 

Paper 7 may be thouqiht of as a progress report to the other 
members of the class. It is to be written out on ditto masters 
(whicli I will supply) , copies of which will be distributed to the 
class on the day you are a«s\gned to lead the class .discussion. 
On th<f day you are assigned to lead the discussion you should come 
to class with ^^l) the dittoed copies of your report and (2) a brief 
(max. 5 minutes)^ precise, carefully -rehearsed summary statement 
of where you are in your inquiry, whatyou have learned, any diffi- 
culties you have encountered, etc. The class will provide you 
with feedback. 



What follows is a list of class n.embers, the class periods 
you are resp6nsible for conducting, and about how far along you 
should be in your inquiry. ^ 



Mon. Nov. 15 ^Younger, VJall Stuc!: 



Statement^ of problem 



Wed. Nov. 17 Strack, Stang, 
St. John 

Fri. Nov. 19 Quell, Martindz 



Mon. Nov, 22 Leslie, Kcvacs" 



Wed. Nov. 24 Graessle i Clough 



Statement of i^roblem & 
exploration of problematic data 

Statement of problem, explora- . 
tion of problematic data & 
hypothesis ' 

• « 

Statement of problem, explora- 
tion" of problematic data, 
hypothesis & tests 



Sam^ as above 



% 



As you can see .from the calendar for the remainder of the 
semester, it is imperative that you speak and submit your progress > 
reports on the assigned dates. 

The other members of the tlass in responding to your report 
will fcje locking for the ^same features I have looked for in previous 
assignments (for these features see assignments for Papers 4, 5, 
and 6) . ' 

Paper 0 is to be an essay which cownunijcates the results of 
the completed inquiry to that by-now-f aniliar audience of English 
teachers.' ^n responding' to your e^'say I will be looking for 

a) the adequacy of your problem statement and explanation, 

b) the adequacy of the statement of hypothesis; 

, c) the>amount of support provided for the hypothesis, 

d) the ability ^of the hypothesis to account for all the 
significant data. 

e) clea'c and persuasive explanations of why any alternative 
hypotheses are less ac.equate, 

•f ) identification of* data not explained by the hypothesis, 

g) organizational and stylistic adequacy, 

^ h) the persuasiveness and clarity of your argument. 

Due Wednesday, December 1. 
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Humanities 497-' 
. ' ' RiQliard . Yo.unf^ t 
■ ' Univers'itv of Michif^an 

Assip/nment for Paper 9 . ■ ' 

This week you ha^ve been engaged m" i-feolating , stating, and 
exploring ' a problem ^which has arisen iii .your . mind as you 
studied' a . literary ' work (either Filmt' or "S.ubpoena" ) . . 
Out/ of this exploration . should come. one 6r more hypotheSG'S 
which may , when tested , 'p3|pviGle ' a solution tCL, the problem. 
Qh: the rbasis of 'this work, write an' 0sSay whi^ch states and 
explains the prpb'lem, \:he solution, and the reasons for.^ 
Relieving it; Design t\e essay for a group- of English 
teachers. .... 



Due Tuesday , December." 21, 1:30-3:30 p.m.,, 403 \VE. 
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Test Passages: 

'Subpoena,'" from The Nev Worker 
(May 29, 1971), p. 33. 

'A rilni," from The Nev Yorker 
(Septenbei- 26 , 1970), p. 31 
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Instructions 



Problems grov out of situations that puzzle, disturb or 
upset people. The existence of problem implies that there 
is sotnething about the world th^t is strange or inexplicable, 
dr that cannot be coped with or> the b^sis of available knowledge 
and resources • Prbblems often lead to avoidance reactions — 
unwillingness to confront the problematic data, di'stortion of 
the data so that it is no" longer • pu:fzling or disturbing, 
alcoholism, drnq abuse, a constant search for variety and 
diversion^ etc. ' ' . 

Everyone has problems: individuals, small groups, nations, 
mankind. I find^^that, as chairman of the Department of 
Humanities, I must provide enough sections of courses for all * 
Engineering studcntr, wHo wish to enroll in them or are required 
to enroll in, them, yet I have too few teachers to man the 
required number of jpecticns and no money to hire nore. % How 
I can meet student demands with a severely limited budget is 
a question I face daily. A small group of canrer researchers 
are wrestling .with the strange fact that some cases of leukemia, 
responcj to drug treatment but other similar cases do not. 
Large numbers of aero engineers have lost their jobs and cannot 
find appropriate substitutes. ^ The poor in this country need ' 
but do not receive adequate medical care. All men are 
adversely affected by environmental pollution. And so on. 

For the next 15 minutes do the follo^ving: , 

(1) liet all the problems you can tliink of and 

(2) state whose problem it is 
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What is the problem^ 



Whose problem is it? 
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^Scoring -Instructions for Tests- 1 and 2 



Scoring directions for expressed "immediacy of *the problem for' 
the writer." • 

■ \ ■ ■ ^ r ■ ^ / . . .. ■ 

Problems can be found everywhere in the v/orld, if one is 
alert to themil - Some q>f these problems, we. perceive^ as directly 
involving us ^s individual^; others are seen as "belonging" to n 
someone else — "that's his problern"--nieaning that the speaker/ ' 
writer does not accept lit as. his own. It is possible, then, to 
conceptualize a dimension of . "im^nediacy" with, regard • to ^ the per- . 
• ception and identification of things or events or p.eoj^le in the., 
\ wocld that give rise to lack of understanding., or puzzlement ; 
f bewilderment . ■ ^ ' * . .^^ * * - / 

' ( • . * ' ■ ' ■ ■ . , . \ 

This dimension' of immediacy has, twa components: the psycho - ; 

'lo gical distance between^ the speaker/v;riter and the person who 

;'ha§" the problem, ; and the tempor;^! . distance\between the "speaker/ ; 

writer and the' sense of puzzlement or lack. of understanding. . By \ 

combining these two 'comp'o;nents , we can arrive at "levels of im- \ 

medlacy." Level 1 would jconsist of those felt (difficulties, 

problematic situations or unknowns* which are expressed in the 

' firs^t person, and in the present tiense : ' / ^ 

, . I am confused by thei story (first person/ present tehsfe, felt 

difficulty) . , . : ' ' .^^ ^ ; . ' , • I 

\* Vi^e are staunch Wallace supportern,* but we live' in a racial?. y ; | 
• integrated neighbQrh*ood (first- person present tense, • ! 
^ problematic- situation) ^ — . > j " 

, ■ ^ We can't understand the reasons for his action (fir^t person*, 
present* tensd",. unknown^) [ . . 

Level 2 consis\:s\ of /^those felt* dif f ic.ulties , .problematic 
■or unknowns expires sed in the first person, but in either Aast or 
. future tense, or indeterminate . time*' < 

I was bewildered by the "expla"nation . ( first pe.rson , past 

tense, felt difficulty) ' ^ " \ 

We-^'wLll vote for V/allace , . but we/ disagree with mmch .of what 
vhe stands for > (first- person ^ future tense , /piroblematit 
situation) . ' / ^ ^ / . • 

I didn^t understand why he \oame so early .(first '*personv P^st 
• tense, unknown). - ■ , // . ^ . 

*^ * I sometimes wonder abbut, his intentions, (first person, 

indeterminate time, felt difficulty ) / • . 

■ ... ■■ ■ . ■ .-. ./ . 

Level'*3 iriimeciiacy is signalled /in terms of "sc^eone else-now". 
That is, the^ difficulty, problematic situatioh or unknown is » , 
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• ■ * ■ t 

"attributed to some ot^her- specified individual- or relatively small 

group, irf the present tense,. " * 

• ■ -' I- . • . "• * f 

* He is clearly dumbfounded by the^ turn of events /(third 

person, present tens6, felt difficulty)^ \ ' 

Charles is continuing his' mission, although he is beginning 
to have second thoughts about its wisdom (another 
^ .* person, present tense , problematic situation) 

Th e pre sident doesn't know wha't the Russians v^ill do (anothe 

person, present tense , urikpown) . 
Despite the lecture, the class is^ still floundering (a group 
• ^ present tense, felt. difficulty 3 , * 

Level 4 imjaediacy is expressed in terms of someone-else — some 
other- (or indetermjinate ) time. 

The reader^ cpuldn* t tell what was going on (third person, 
' ,r -past tense^ felt difficulty) 

'The team always plays well., despite the fact that no clear 
leader _has emerged (a gro up, ^ indeterminate' time^, prob- 
lematic situation) . * V / . 
'The defense, will continue to flounder ^until/the iiaystery 

witness" shows up (a group,, future ten^e , umcnown) ? 
The singer and his accompanist finally ar/ive^.. ' They were 
' ^ as confused as everybody else .( al gro^p*— in this case , 
a pair — past tense felt- difficulty-) T ' 

Level 5 immediacy involves a more impersonal ref erent-^-like a 
large group such as a nation, an army, or generic terms like 
"voters" or "hippies" or "musicians", or a fictional character 
lijke Orestes or Zeus, or the impersonal "one". At this level • 
time is no longer considered a, significant factor. 

i' ' ■ ■ ^- ■ 

^ The regiment was thrown into a state of confusion by the . 
' contradictory orders (large group, felt difficulty) 

' / Foot)>all fans root for the undikrdog, but bet or\ the favorite 
(generic group, problematic situaticii) ' 
"'One soon begins to wonder what^ the truth of the matter is 
(unspecified other, unknown)' 

Ley,e^6 inimediacy involveis a constrAiction in' whicTrHtTte logical 
subject i;S inanimate *©r' abs;tract. Again, . time is not considered. 

' / . .." ' — - "^^ - - . ' . • . 

The stbry is confusing (abstract , felt difficulty— by the 
speaker /writer) 
' Slavery was an inhuman institution, but it .rrlustobe admit 
that it made great contributions to the' d^ 
: ' .this nation (.abstract, problematic . situation) 
* VJhy. shoulci It be necessary for an article to be so incom- 
prehensible? (abstract, unknown)-. 
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T ^ , The Reading Log: ' 

Explanation and Sample iriustrations of Entries 

The reading log should contain your" personal reactions to 
the readings assigned in this course. In' addition you are 
encouraged to include y6,ur reactions^ to optional readings done 
for' this coursye and to readings dane for other courses and on 
your own. ' " 

The log/sh(5uld serve •as a record* of your various reactions; 
it should al^o serve "as a means for encouraging such reactions 
and for increasing your sensitivity to ^them and to the texts 
.which elicit |them. Sui?[imaries and paraphrases of , the readings 
should not be included unless they' ^re necessary . for classifying 
more, unique reactions. .| ■ . ^ * • . 

Attached aoie some illustrations of personal reactions to 
• teadirlgs I- did\ as .a graduate studeht. They are intended 
(Clarify further what is meant by "personal reaction." 
■ ' " • \ ' - . . • ' ' 

Your entries, on the works need r\ot be formal essays; but 
they should be clearly organized arid explained- and .carefully 
proofread. The length will' vary" depending on. your reaction 
and how much explanation is nece'ssary to be clear.. Write o'r 
type on separate i sheets and bind" them securely in a plastic or 
manlla folder. Do not use a spiral noteb9oki The log will be 
called for three times-during the course of the . semester. 
Hehce it is important to keep it up to date by recording your 
reactions when you do the reading. 



\ 
\ 
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The Wooing o£ Elain , in Ancient Irish Tales , T.P„ Cross and 
j C. H. Slover trans: (New York, 1936), 82-92. 

<3 /'c ' ' 



We always feel at sea when meeting for the first 
time literature fromxan alien culture.- And to under- 
stand it better, to establish our intellectual bear- 
ings, we compare the new with the old an'H 'familiar . 
It's curious in reading ''The Wooing of Etaih" — -and most 
of the ^other tales in this book — the number of vaguely 
familiar characters and. situations we meet. Fpt in- 
stance; the easy intercourse between " the supernatural 
'world an(^^'the natur^^l "world recalls to our mln|ds the' 
*'humanized'\ dietie^ oi The Ilia d , The Od^yssey and 
Qvid'g Metamorphoses ./ Even Eochaid's recovery of Etain 
from fairy wo!rld has/something of Orpheus' recovery o.f 

. Eurydice in it. The fact that the two storied could 
be effectively blended in the 14th oentury' English ^ 
poem '[Sir OrpheC indicates the inherent .similar ity * 
And thd -metamorphosis of Etain and .Wide into swans 
re.calls a host of -classical shape changers., 

The si^nalar ities between this new literature and 
familiar classical tales make the reader's response 
richer^ even if he knows little of Irish culture. To 
a great extent beauty ±s. in the eye of tl;e beholder. 
The richer his own mind the more satisfying these new 
stales will be. \ . \ ' 

Usually stories full of fairy kings, and "little / 
people" have very little- appe^ for"me^. But it is 
.different with these stora-es, ^for the world of these 
tales is the world of mi&n can^; worii^n , not of bloodless 
princesses, desireless\princes and completely evil 
witches. Evenvthough the "little people" move freely 

.through these" tales, they move in the real world and 
enter into the conflicts of real men and women. Un- 
like the over-simple fairyworld of Disney, filled 
with emasculated dwarfs, envious witches and fairey ^ 
queens clothed in minted gold, and where 'the good * 

^ lovers, who never really impress us by their godHness; 
oppdse witches, whose. evil never impresses us either ' 
because it never has any permanent effect on' anyone, 
Usnlike all this the fairies of the Irish tales appear 
in a harsh woi*ld .where happiness and peace are at best 
things of brief duration, - 

\ ij ■ ■ •• ■ ■■ . ■ ' 

*At least a tale similkr to "The Wooing of Etain".,- ' r 



1 



2 



This is not child's tale — the atmosphere is charged 
with passion; with desire and fear, love and hate. 
Whatever the /'unreal 'V elements are and for whatever 
reason they are there, we can still respond to the 
basic conflicts because we find them in ourselves. 



Oisin in the Land of Youth . in A ncient Irish Tales , op , ci t . , 
439-456. 

Perhaps the reason I was less impressecl with this 
story than with the others is that here we are more 
concerned with the Land of Youth than we are with the • 
land of men and women, A land where 

No i^leasure e'er that entered mind 
But here thou*it find without allay. 
*iH/tf^n far from our own world to interest us much.- If 
this perfect world had been a, mystic's attempt to ex- 
press a visionary experience, as in '*The 9^ff^irl'^''\we 
could have found' it interesting. Or if it had aiKj; 
gorical implications as in The Bower of Bliss, if ^ 
Oisin's wife had been J^a belle dame sans rri erci , it 
could have been even *more so. Liter^ature must <leal 
intimately witti significant human experiences. Other- 
wise why make it the object of serious study? OiUy 
once can we really respond* 'to the story, and that is 
when, at the end, we see ati ojd man, Tithonus-1 ike, 
yearning for youth, fora wile and children who are 
forever dead to him. ' ^ 

The Exile ui the §ons ♦of Usnach , J^n Ancient Irish Talen , 
op/cit., 239-247.1 

The editor calls p^irdre an Irish Helen, and in 
many respects the compiirison is sound. Yet tiio tale 
is, in two rather strilcing ways, more like an Old 
Testament story than The Iliad . In the first place, 
the/ tale lacks the scope of The T l iad ; we are not 
cor/cerned here with a conflict of nations, but rather 
w/th a conflict of individuals. Even in the scenes 
v^ry like those of The Jl lad , for instance where Illann 
slays three hundred Ulstermen, we arc always aware 
that the Important conflicts still remain in the hearts 
of Conchobar, Delfdre and Naisi. The tale is, then, 
wore similar to that of David and Bathsheba or Romeo 
and Juliet than that of Paris and Helen. ^ 

And In the second place the main characters aro 
more Old Testament than Homeric . The Hebrews had a 
O way of seeing their great men and women as they were 



anti revoi'inu thorn in spito of it; their portraits 
hav^, a rou^^h honesty about them. ^Conchobar is pro- 
scn.tcd a ^roat kini4 both here and in other talcs, 
twon though he is not always admirable • It was Yeats 
who madi^ h'im the incarnation of evil dcsiic. And 
I)elrdr<^*s noble* love ^:r'lws from a rather doubtful 
i)et;innint^. Amonj; th<* Irish Cuchulain is most like 
the f^reat Homeric heroes . Kc , like Achil les, estab- 
1 i^shes an ideal. Bi t the brews, and. I think the 
Irish for the most part, were not so much concerned 
with idea) men as they were with magnificent but 
actual men. We are confronted in the Deirdre story 
with human beings ; we see tkheir greatness but also 
their ^imitations. V 



Death Tales of the Ulster Heroes, in Antr ient Irish Tales , 
£Ll'9 333-346. 

On- the whole these tales are more interesting if 
we read them as parts of the biographizes of these im- 
poi'tant men than if we read them as artistic narra- 
tives. Cuchulain*s tale undoubtedly was more niov^ng 
for the Irish warrior Lhan it can be for Us, for our 
values are -different. I was struck by the contrast 
betveen CuchulSLin*s death and that of Rcland. For me 
Roland *s death is far more beautiful. The warrior's 
ideal of dying on his feet is almost a matter of 
vanity when compared with Roland's last pledge to God. 

There is a curious incongruity between the paganism 
of Cuchulai.n's death and the Christianity of his return. 
One canH help but feel that the latter is un addition 
by a Chris tianV copyist • And how could .the cleric have 
more shrewdly presented his moral? Tht? tales of 
Cuchulain 's expib4r<H were no doubt very popular; hence, 
by a simple addition tb'^^ Christian writer coi4ld reach 
a large au<Uenco. Also, the question would naturally 
arise in the mind of the reader, *'if Cuchulain was 
magnificent, how much more ma^nit' icent must He be 
whose coming Cuchulain foretells?" 

Conchobar's death contrasts with Cuchulain's, for 
it is strikingly Christian. It is also interesting 
^^for the perspective it provides on ConchobarVs charac- 
^"^^ This I have mentioned earlier in my comments on 
tficT t>e irdre story. Obviously tho early Irish saw a 
complexity in the human character that we tend to' 
ignore today with our ''good guy — baa grjy'* ethic* 



Tho Sa^a of Harald IIh^ Falrhalr< <i . in tlolmskr int;Ia : T}]e Norse 
Kinf^ Sagas , Snorro Sturluson, trans, by Samuel Lain^, 111 
(London, 1844). 

Too often the modern historian is content to present 
isolated facts.. Tliey stand before us, real but inex*- 
; plicable. We are told for example, of the colonization 
of Iceland, in the ninth century; but tho complex struggle 
fot power and the loves and hates which explain this 
colonization are never given us. The Saga of Harald 
Haarfager g*vds the bare fact more meaning; it mrkos the 
fact an important result rather than an isolated Incident 
As history it is excellent. 

Emerson's view o'f liistory as the lengtht^aing shadows 
of grcfat men is no longer very popular, but Snorro 
Sturltfson would never have questioned the Idea. This* 
bel i^f resul ts in a good many excellent character § tudies 
For example, *'Eric was W stout handsom man, strong, and 
very manly-'-a great and fortunate man of witr ; but bad- 
minded, gruff, unfriendly, and silent." 

There is a powerful irony irf' the story of Harald and 
. his efforts to unify Norway. He is dr'ven to th3 task 
by his love of Gyda and proceeds wisely. But bis sensu- 
ality results in so many heirs that his work is undone 
within his lifetime. *He destroyed an older, workable 
fc-^ocial structure and failed to replace it with anything 
more stable and more workable* It is curious, perhaps 
even tragic, that a man who began well should leave 
the realm in chaos. The sagas would have been good 
source material for a Scandinavian Shakespeare. 



The S aga of Grettir Th^ Strong , G. A. Hight tran.s. , Everyman' 
Library. (London, '.914). 

Great;, li teraturo is always more difficult to talk 
about than poor literature, for great literature has a 
richness and complexity that eludes sinple analysis. 
For this re.ason, any brief statement on The Grettissaga 
is likely to be unsatisfying. In spite of this •! would 
like to comment on three aspects of the story: the 
structure, the world view, and the use of irony. ^ 

The historical function of thif^ saga is eclipsed by 
the biographical one, and the biography is great tragedy. 
The basic pattern of tragedy is tho pattern of this saga: 
we see the Yise, decliive ar.'l eventual destruction of an 
individual. Handling this arc-Jike pattern with great 
skill, tho author begins with a character sketch of 
Grettir and a series of, in themselves, relatively ^ 
trivial incidents but which foreshadow his eventual 
doom. After his being T)utlawed we see his gradual loss 



of control of his destiny.^ His friends gradually die 
off, ^nd more and more people begin hunting him. The 
possibilities for living narrow until he is '^forced to" 
take up life pn°an impregnable island. Finally, with 
the aid of- witch-craft , his enemies brutally ^mur.der 

• him. Alth>ough the tale is long and' complex, nothing- 
is superfluous; everything contributes to the focusing 
of the action on a single room where a man dies, de- 
fending himself magnificently. 

"Everything is full of hardship in the kingdom of ^ 
^arth; the decree of fate changes the world under the . 
heaveas. Here possessions are transient, here friends 
are transient, here man is transient, here woman is 
transient; all this firm-set earth becomes empty./*' So 
spoke . the Wanderer. The people of Grettir's world 
might have said the same, f,or their wo^ld was an unpre- 
' dictable, as gloomy, and as ejnpty. The tough stoicism 
that pervades the saga ^is almost the inevitable- ^ 
philosophy in this world. It is the only possibility 
for Gr^tir. For by his very nature he is doomed to 
an unhappy life. I was reminded of ^lebbel's theory 
that all exceptional people, whether they are beautiful 
or powerful or virtuous, are potentially tragic, 
Grettir with his enormous strength and candor could 

* hardly hope to escape injury. ' 

In a world controlled by fate, a world unpredictable 
and ultimately inexplicable, the sense of irony is apt 
t»o be sharpened. Man's expectations are oft^en frustrated 
and the incongruity of his desires and the way they are 
fulfilled becomes apparent. An Asser or a Bede might 
have seen no incongruity: one reaps what he sows. But 
the Icelander at that time was bolstered by no such 
philosophy. Perhaps this hypothesis explains the many 
ironies of the tale. For instance, Grettir ife,.killed 
when he has but one more year before he regains his free- 
c » dom; he has the strongest arm in Iceland, y^ his 
spindly-armed brother revenges him; and Thorbjorn is 
killed by Grettir^s sword at the very* moment he is 
boasting^ of taking it. *^ . \. . 

In The Grettissaga we have a profound and artistic 
treatment of a -^nagnif icent theme. / ' / 

/ • ■ 

The Ruin , in Anglo- Saxon Poetry . R.K. (j/ordon trans.., 
Everyman's Library (London, 195Q),/pp. 92"93, 

^ Actually all that is being sajLd in ''The Ruin" is* j 

that a great city has decayed, the fate of everything ' 

■ "in this world. The impact of the poem comes, notvfrom ,/ 

the central idea which was a common one in that timfe-, / 

but from the way this idea is developed. The piling / 
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up of • hi)^hl y eoncr<^ dt ser i;>tions of t hv ru ins makr 
them real for us: 

Of ton thin wall, uroy with 1 iclu^n and 
stained with rod... The wood-^work of tho 
roof is 8tripp<ul of tiles,,. Despoiled- 
are the towers with their ^^ate:-^;' frost 
on t heir eemont . . . , 
When the city as it originally was is also desc^ribc^d 
in detail, we realize more profoundly what has "^.akcn 
place. We are not mer<?ly told about the change, ro • 
ar e shown the corpse of a city as well as the city in 
all its yout-h. The author has made the decay both 
real arid important for us by his craftsmanship. 



The Wife^s Larri^t , Ibid , . pp. 87-88 

*'J make this son^: of my deep sadness, of my own lot." 
The Wife's Lame nt represents perhaps the simplest 
literary form there is, I t is merely a verbalization 
of a wellint;-up of emotion. But it is literature and 
not the incoherent ravings of a revengeful woman. Even 
though she is more c5on scious of the emotion than of 
herself feeling the emotion the work still has form — 
although a very simple one. Her own sufferings make her 
cry out; ^hen she broods over her lot and that of her 
husband. Indignation results from this brooding and 
she curses her persecutor. The movo^ment of the work 
follows, I think, a natural train of thought — from % 
lament to indignation to curse. " 



{ 

Christ . IhiA . , pp. 147-181. 

For me "Christ" is a dull wor^. It is repetitious 
and unifn3ginat i Ve . Part Three, for example, is a 
series pf variations on the theme that the good shall 
know joy and the bad, misery. The author practices - 
no economy of statement; he uses highly emotional words 
to say trie same thing many^ times. The words soon lose 
their vitality /^nd the ideas soon cloy. It does not 
follow that if a little is good, more is bettor. Also, 
the ijrriter's descriptions of joy and torment are un- 
original, Onb ia}ight object that what in a cliche for 
us was original for them. But I find At hard to be- 
lieve that, even this early, describing joy in terms 
of light and jewelB and torment in terms of fire, ice 
and worms was new. They are "doctrinal cliches" now 
and probably wore then also. Only occasionally does 
the description come to life. For exMiple: 'Then 



V about my hoad Uioy twined a sharp crown of pain"/- \ 
cruelly p.^ssed it on." Hero I can respond. The 
verbs arc specific; they have almost a tac^tile 
appeal. But on the whole the work is wordy and 
commonplace. ' I missed the tenseness of Scandinavian 
prose. 



Selection From The Blickling Homilies , /^The Signs of the La 
Judgment/' in Select Translations From Old English Pros 
pp. 200-203. ' 

This is shocking. The impersonal enumeration, of 
events lends ar^validity to the statements: these are' 
not the authof-s opinions, the tone suggests; rather, 
this is the way it will be./ The incongruity between 
tone and subject matter seems to increase the horror j 
perhaps because we have no one else*s response to comr- 
pare our pwm with-- the imagination has free play . 

The bri^f but vivid descriptions also help to 
' "create^ a shockfng effect: bloody rain falling in the 
evening, for instance, and darkness at np.on . / And if 
we 'Understand it metaphorically, the coming of devils 
to try men's souls could be;Ban allusion to the in- 
^ humanities committed out of insane fear — a Jiorrible 
finale to' six terror- filled days. 

The biblical quotations, which are fearful in a 
way^no other literature is fearful,, are used with 
great effect. Thejujboth lend their authority to the 
projphecy and their tferror to the. effect. Of this , 
day of doom one might well say, "Blessed are those 
that ?ire barren, and blessed are the' wombs that have 
never brought forth, and the breasts which have never 
given suck.'' 

This was a terrible religion; I understand bietter ^ 
now why . the people then feared and anticipated doom 
in 1000. 



Henry Adams, Mont- Saint-Michel and Chartres , (New York, 
1933) ; pp. 1-31. . ^ \ 



In Mont- Saint-Michel and . Char tfes we meet a sensi- 
sitive, imaginative, ^well-informed critic — a critic 
who understan^ds the medieval world, not one yfhg merely 
knows about it. Out of^the' descriptions of men and 
arches, jongleurs and poetry ejnerges the sense tif a 
real world filledi with real peopled By the time we p 
are told of William and his men-at-arms crossing on 
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tho sands beneath Mont-Sain t-Michol we have begun 
to visualize the scene and understand the men. 

With tne lielp of Wace , MrV Adams creates a 
Tnemorable character in Tail lef or . If the real 
Taillefer was only half as. great as Adams' hero, 
whp enobl^ himself through bravery, who, like a 
drum-major, throws his sword into the air, all the 
while chanting his battle song, he was worth the 
paterft of nobility William granted in the field. 

And yet neither the people nor the places are 
sentimentalized. They never become concrete exten- 
sions of emotional *prcdispos i tions , William is a 
great man and is respected by Mr. Adams, But Will*iam 
never is made something he wasn't:' he is hard, prac- 
tical , an opportunist as well as a great adjnin'is trator , 
a great soldier and a good judge of men. If we com- 
pare the popular ideas of today stoou^t Alfred and 
Docthiuft^««wit h this portrait of William, we see the. 
difference between sentimentality and sensitivity. 

And the church itself is treated more symbolically 
than it is sentimentally. In it arc compressed the 
charac terist i%:s of the age as well as of the dis- 
tinctive Norman character. The 'arch Is related to 
the literature of the period and, in turn, they are 
both placed in the larger context of Norman and 
French culture. The cr it icism of Mr. Adams is 
eiisentially synthetic^ not analytic. He tries to 
see the world whole. 

After reading this selection we feel that we can 
better understand, if not feel, medieval literature 
and the 'viedieval world. He lielps us to read more 
imaginii i vely, more sensitively, and more intelligently 



APPLNDIX H 
Student Instructions for Testa 3 and 



Instructions for clarr; work 



A. You have read carefully tbo <;hort 3tory you were given 
last hour. - For the n«xt 20 minu^-^s Ij^st the problems 
that arise in your minn as you think about the story, 
Number Ocjch problem as you go along. 

B . Select Iron your list one problem that strikes you as 
interesting and/or important (that is, worth investigating 
further) and write one concise paragraph stating the ^ 
problem so that a hypothetical group of English teachers 
can understand it. You have 20 minutes to do this. 



^3 
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appe/;di/ I 

Scoring Instructions for Test 3 ' 



Instructions for Test 3 



You will be given a list of numbered items. pach item is 
composed- of oae or mDre statements. Your tasks are (1) tc isolate 
the statement (s) in each 'item, and (2) to classify each statement 
as (a) a fe It di J'f i i'u /■ ty , or (b) a py^ob hematic 'ci tuation , or 
(c) an U7iknqwn, ^or '(d) a hypothesis, or (e) an other. . 

* . . ■ 

The terms felt^ difficulty^ problematic situation, etc. are 

taken from' ^ description bf the urocess of inquiry, that psycho- 
logical process which beg/ins when oi^.e senses, or "feels," a " o 
difficulty which seems s/gnif leant enough to wa^rrant inyestigation. 
The process of inquiry can be analyzed into the following stages 
and sub-stagey: 

/ ,. ' ' 

PREPARATION ^ 
■Felt difficulty 

Statement of the difficulty as a problematic situation 
Statement of the unkncswn f i.e./* what must be discovered in 

order to eliminate the problematic situation 
Ex|jloration of the problematic data 

INCUBATION ■ • 

A period of unconscious .activity • ; 

- ! 

INSPIRATION 

Discovery of a hypothesis, i.e., a tentative answer to 
the . unknown ' . • 

verVfication 

Ex>rmal testing of the hypothesis ' / 

As stated al?ove', your tasks ara^^to isolate the statements in 
the numbered items and then, to determine whether or not they indi- 
cate involv^lnent in the process oj| inquiry. Or, more specifically, 
whether each statement is an instance of a felt difficulty^ pvoble-^ 
matic situation^ unknown^ or hypothesis. Some statements may not 
be any of thdse. For example, a statement like "This is. a short 
story," standing by itself, does not suggest involvement in the • 
'process of inquiry. Such a statement should be classified as- 
"other;" — ' 

■ T ■ 

Detailed^instructions for classifying the statements .a^e 
attached. But some general observations and instructions cfan be 
given here: ' ^ " ^ - 

^ I. Note that a numbered item may be composed of more than 
\ one statement; for example, a single item might contain 
.a problematic situation and an unknown, in v/hich case, ^ 
you ^should record two ' state^nts . • . 

2. Note that a single statement may be made up of one or 
more clauses or one or more ^-sentences . . 



- -f 

.4-' 

■• . .A. ^ . • 

- ■. - ^ -A' ^ ■■• / 

■ " ■ . . . ■ ■ .. \ I 

' ■ ^ . .. / 

3. On the 
you 

^ hiipot hri;:i^, etc,: Thea nuj»ber the tiracl^eted statements 
• v consecutively; place the numlApcr above the statement. 



he sheet of items, bracket [ 1 e4ich statement that 
isolate, i.e.", each foil diffiL\iUty, iinknown^. 




4. Next to the number above the bracketed statement, place 
♦the capital letter corresponding to thfe most reasonable 
classification of the statement. - 

5. Note that some stpitements will be difficult to classify 
with certainty; they mitght reasonably be. put in-more than 
one class. In such cases> indicate the next most reason- 
able classification in .pa.rentheses ( J after the most 
reasbncible one. ! 1 

6. When you have finished the task, nothiing should remain 
. ^unbracketed. 

; - ' ' ' ' o " , ^' ^ ■ , . 

Thus aft^r you have followed the instructions, a single item 
might'look like this: . < 

■ y ' - ■ ^ . ■< iii-) ■ ^ ' ... ' 

1. Tb6 "monster" is made of metal and odds. and ends from 
^ ' the earner dfu<jstWei yet he talks, reads, carries out 
the 'garbage, and is Vegarded by the narrator as a com- 
- panion and friend Lit's not clear to me whether he xs 
really a robot.J • - \ 

Study ^the at tachQji, instructions car'efully. Wheii you have done 
this, yout will be'^given a sample task, a dry run which vjill^give 
you an opportunity \o raise any remaining questions you might have 



I 



Additional RuLes for Scoring 



1. Don't refer tci other items in order tp resolve ambiguiti.es 
' in the . iteifr ^der attention.. 



2. • rf ji_relatl.w^ refers to an 

' entire previous Independent clause ('as in 87i5,3), treat the ^ 
two as a single statement. . 

-3. Dependent, or subprdinate, clauses are not to be treated as 



sepa^ratc/ stat^ents. - - * 

■ ^ ■ c V . . . _ . ... ^ , . , 



4. Independent clau^e^, 6ven if they are subprdinate in meaaing, 
are t</ be treated as , separate statements unless they are 

* ^ elaboration^ of '^sPme' sort (i.e. , restatements/ illustrations, 

• • ^vetc J . * . . ..' i ■ ,^ ■ - ' • • 

/ ". ^--^v . ^ • • r — ' • • ■.' - ' 

5. two questions can take/ different answers (as in 87&,,4b>4c) , 

\) tr^at. them as differctnt statements. 



. * TYPE A STATEMENTS 

FeXt D'if f iciJj ties / . 

A felt Jifficu I ty ,^ ^ks''vie will use the term, refers«>to a. 
statement of one or more clauses which ^indicate confusion, ' " 
puzzlement / bewildermfent about the short story. The focus is. 
on, one's response to the story or some feature of i-t; and this, 
response can be characterized -as a feeling of uneasiness, con- 
fusion .or ' difficulty:, arising out of one's interaction with 

I the text. Felt difficulties mark the earliest stage of the. . 

j 'process of inquiry. « ^ ^. ^ * ' \ ^ 

, ByyWay of contrast, Type B statements (Problematic Situations) 
are ^ri attempt to state explicitly what' caused the feeling of . 
uneasiness; such statements present observations about the story 
th^ are inconsistent with other observations or with. .prior 
beliefs or experiences, i.. e*, they are "explicit statements of 
cognitive- dissonance. • \ ^ , 

Felt difficulties can be contrasted with another kind of 
statement which focuses not on one's response to the text but ' 
on some feature of the text which is seen as being in some' way ' 
defective. Such statements are likely to be Type E Statements. 

' o 

Examples of Type A Statements: 

1 . I, am more bewildered than plea^jed or amused' by this 

•.. ' £tory,. although I look, upon reading it as ' an interesting 

mental exercise, (The first clause • suggests that, the 
uViit should be classified as Type A.) 

2. I'm confused; the passage makes no sense at ^all. (The 
first cla^use suggests a Type A cla^sif ircation. When 
linked with the first clause, the second appears to be 

^ a restai;ement. If the second clause were Standing by 

itself, /however, it should be considered a Type E • t 
- Stateffient. ) 

, -Negative examples for contrast: • ' ^ 

1. The "monster" is made of metal and odds and ends from 
. the corner drug store, yet he talks, reads, carries 

out the garbage, and is regarded by the narrator as a 
companion and friend. (Type B) 

2. The passage is confused/ (Type E, it's the passage 
rather than the reader that's confused. 

3. This is a lou'sy story. • (Type E) ^ ' 
• 4. The story lacks coherence. (Type E.) 

Clauses and sentences, which s'erve as introductions, restate- 
ments, explanations or illustrations should be considered 
elaborations of the statement* and should not be counteid as 
separate sta'^ements. 



" . . . . rXPE B STATEMENTS . / " , ^ 

Proi)lemati'e Situations •. . ' - . 

A p7\yb lema t :' ij O'ituat ion, as will Use the t^rni, refers to 
a* statement (sf two or more*^clauses which explicitly describes a 
dissonance (i.e.^,. ah anomaly^ inconsistency ,r in compatability , 
discrepancy , or. puzzling contrast). The clauses or sentences 
are charactetistically linked by words like r ' yet , however ^ 
nevertheless , but , on the 'othei* hand^ . although ,- A proh lematic 
St tuatton IS made up of an observation about the story followed 
by a second obse-3ev«c<,ion ■ (or prior belief or expefienge) which 
seem's to ,be incompatible with it, i.e., a" problematic, situation 
is an explicit statement of a cognitive dissonance. 'Such a 
dijssonahce encourages one to further inquiries, usually to an 
effort to s.tate- an qnknown. 
r 

Examples of Type' EL /Statements : 

t .. f . 

1. The ^*monster" is made of metal and odds, and ends from, 
the corner drug store, yet he\ talks, reads, carries 
out the garbage,, and is regarded by the narrator "a^. i , -<'' 
a companion and friend. , " 

2., I've always ' thought of vandals as barbaric, destructive 
people, but the va-p^als described' in this story live in 
mobile hpmes and plant trees a3 community projects.- 

• . ■ - ■ J ' \ r- 

Negative examples' "foj: contrast: " ; • . 

< 1. The author may think he's written*. something that makes '* 
sense, but he*. sure as;' 'hell- hclsn' t .i .{Type^E. ^ Although 
it has the grammatical form of a p'rob'lematic situation , 
it does not encoujrage further inquiry. There is no 
incoDsis tency , or dissonance, in the reader'^ mind.) 

2/^ I am more bewildered than pleased *or amused by this 

story^, although I look upon reading it as an interesting 
' mental exercise. (Type A. Although it has the gram- 
matical fbrm of a problematic situation, the twc clauses 
do' not present an inconsistency, and the first clause 
sugigests the* fueling of confusion, characteristic of 
Type A Statements . ) - 

Clauses and sentences which serve as introductions ^ restctter 
.ments, explanations „6r illustrations should be considered elabora- 
ti ins of the statement and should n ot be counted as separate 
st tements^. However, questions following the problematic situation 
an ! deriving from it should be considered either Type c or Type D . 
Statements, Sentences preceding or folltJ^ng the problematic 
,"^it:uation which indicate confusion , ^puzzlemenet, etc., should" be' 
considered Tyjpe A Statements. 



type'c' statements - 

Unknovvns 



An unknown, as' we will use the 'term, refers to a statement 
of one or more clauses which indicates' information jthat one 
lacks. It is usually, in the form of a questio'r^>^j^tl4&ugh notx 
always; • The, guestiori will begin with a> "ques'tioh ' word" : who 
what y when^ y where , how, why . When the unknown taKefe the fom^. 
of a declarative* sentence, it contains one of these . question 
words and can .readily be rephrased as a question, Unknpwns ^.^ 
require extended answers — identifications , explanations , etc,\ 

* • By way of contrast, quest^r^ beginning with auxiliary^ 
verbs ( can ,, shall , will T may ,^ must , coul d, should," w6uid, 
might ought , ,or some form gt i£, do, have )-, take "yes" or "no" 
^^nswers; such questions, should be considered Type D Statements, 
Type D StatemBnts can also be -phrased as declarative sentences, 
of teh~^^ con tain ing^a- clause beginning with "i,f" or .".whether " ? 
such senfeonces can be rephrased' as "yes-or-no" 'question^ , 

Examples of Type C Statements: . • 

1, , Why does he . 

2, X,J^oii\t understand ^wh^S he . , 

3, What is .the sign.^f icance of the searchlight .at the . 

end of the story? 

Negative examples for contrast: 

1, Is he a robot? (Type D) ■ . ^ 
i .2, I wonder if he is a robot. (Type D) 

3, I. wonder 'whether .he is a robo£, . (Type D) 

4. Is the searchlight a comic. equivalent of the light of 
truth?- * (Type D) 

' 5,! r am -puzzled by the detail of the searchlight at the 
i end of the story, (Type A, since the writer focuses 

on his 'confusion-^ and has not yet formulated the kind 

of information Phe"^needs , ): - 

Clauses and sentences which serve as introductions, restate 
ments, explanations or illustrations should bB considered 
elaborations ol^the unit and should not be counted as separate 
statements, * \ . . ^ ■ n 



* TYPE D STATEMENTS 

Hypotheses % ' ^ 

i A jiypothesis , as we will use the term, refers to a statement 
of one or more clauses which suggests an answer to a prior, 
usually unstated, unknown.- Although conventionally hypotheses 
are phrased as declarative sentences, they^may also be phrased 
as questions. Phrased as .questions , hypotheses begin With 
auxiliary ■ verbs (can, shall , will , may. , must, could, should , 
would , might , ^- ought or some form of ^s , do, have ) . Phrased -as 
declar.ative sentences, they often contain clauses beginning with, 
"if" or "whether." "Hypothetical" questions .'can be rephrased 
readily as "if" or '''whe;ther" sentencds and vice versa. Whatever 
their (/rantma'tic'al fc^rm, hypotheses are .tentative answers to prior 
unknown?. It is the tentativeness o"f-the answer that 'produces 
the^question form or the use of words like "if" and ."whether " ; 
It is alsc*±heir .ten.tativeness tha^'t produces the characteristic 
need for verification for a yes-or^-no, true-or-f alse evaluation. 

Examples of -Type D Statements 

1. ^ Is he a robot? 

. " , - — ^ ■ f» • . ' 

2. I ^wonder if he • is a - robot . _^ 

i- — - 

3. I wbnder whether he is a robot. . 

' • • . — ' — 

4. Is the searchlight a comic equivalent of t'he light 

of truth?^ ' . 

5.. I suggtest that,, despite his behavi6r,. he is a robbi:. 

6. He could be a sort" of "mi&sihg link" — half man and 
half robot . . . , 

Negative examples for coatrast: 

1. Why does he * . . . " (Type C) - ^ 

2. - I don ^ t understand why he ... (Type C) 

3. What is the signif icance of ..." (Type C). 

4. N This \s a lousy story. (If there is no elaboration to 

indicate that the statement is a suggested answer to a 
prior unknown , treat it as a Type E Statements) 

■» 

Count alternative3 or opposites as separate statements, ' J 
e.g., is ^e a man or [is he] a robot? That is, this compound 
questiqn should be counted as two statements.. 
?i ^ ' 

.Cla,uses and sentences which servei-.as introductions, restate- 
ments, explanations or illustrations should lie considered 
elaborations of the statement and should not be counted as 
seoarate statements. '/f^Jf' 



TY^JE E STATEMENTS 
-All Other Kinds. of Statements 



This class includes statements of one or. more clauses which 
are not felt difficulties, problematic situations, unknowns, or 
hypotheses, or their elaborations. It is easier to be precise 
about' what this class of statements does not include than abo\;it 
what it do^s. But Type E Statements do share certain general 
characteristics. Thejf are all statements which suggest that 
the person is not engaged in the process of inquiry. The first 
^four types of statements suggest involvement at some stages in 
^th"e process qf inquiry; Type Statements suggest tha\t inquiry 
has shopped or has never begun. The first four types indicate 
an attitude Exemplified by such statements as: "I'm not sure" 
or "Let me think about it" or. "That's strange." Type E Statements 
suggest an attitude .exemplified by: "Let's have no nonsense" 
or "It's^ as plain as the nose on your face" or "It's perfectly 
clear" ar "Who cares?" Rather than focusing on tlae^reader ' s 
involvement with the text. Type E Statements f(lcus on the text 
itself, or evaluations of it, or the intention W the author, as 
if these existed independent of the reader. 

Examples of Type E Statements: 

1. The passage is confused. " ^ , ■ 

2. This is a lousy story. ' * ^ ■ 

* 3. The story lacks coherence. 

. The author may think he's written something that makes 

"Serrs-e-r— but he sure as hell hasn't. . » 

5. The story is senseless. . - 

Negative examples for contrast. 

1. This is a confusing passage. (Type a;. because "con- ^ 
fusing" suggests the reader ' s/resppnse^. By contrast, ^ 

^ to say that "the passage is confused'.' suggests that 
* the reader is in.no doubt about it, that the passage 
is simply defective. «That is, the confusion is in the 
passage rathe'r than in "the reader' s mind.) 

2. I can't make any sense out'of this. s,t5:ory. (Type A, 
because it suggests the reader's lack of understanding. 

■ By contrast', to say that "the story is senseless" 

^ . suggests that the reader has no doubt abou-t it; the 

story to his mind is clearly defective.) . 

' Clauses and sentences which serve as introductions , restate- 
ments, ejrplanations or illustrations should be considered 
elaborations of the statement and should not be counted as 
separate statement^. \ ^ ^ 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR^ TEST 4 



You will be given a series of paragraphs to "analyze. 
Attached to each paragraph is a form on 'which you are to record 
the results of your analysis. Each of the paragraphs is an 
effort to state a problem which arose in the wld.ter's mind as 
he h^^^ a short story, and to state it in such 2^ way that it 
w^j^l be understandable to you, the reader. 

In the' analysis of each paragraph you are asked to do the 
following^ 

A. Determine whether a problematic situation is stated ■ 
in the paragraph and whether i the problematic siti^ation 

-* is accurately stated. Determine whether an unknown is. 
^ seated and whether it is clearly related to the 
* problematic situation.- . 

B. Determine the degree to v^ich the paragraph is, to 
. your mind, understandable, . ^ 

- Problematic situations arise j.n someone's mind when he 'be- 
comes aware of clashes or inconsiistencies in* his experience: 
inconsistencies between what he is perceiving and what he belifeves' 
(knows/ values);''or between two already held beliefs. Suppose^ 
someone' believes that atomic power plants aret the only means of 
meeting -our growing need for electrical power and then reads an 
authoritative report on the seriouiS damage such plants do to the 
envir<%nment» What he hasvread clashes with what Jtie believes; 
they don*^t "fit" together. If he wer^^to state the problematic 
situation, he might say something like 

Atomic power plants are the only .means of meeting our 
growing power needs; however, they do serious damage to 
the environment. [Either or both of the clashing elements 
..^ might be elaborated on.] ' " 

The presence of a' problematic situation (at least' one which is 
considered important and worth careful thought ) leads to the 
formulation of an unknown--that is, v^hat needs to Be discoveijed 
in order to eliminate the problematic situation. The unknown 
f or ^the problematic situation above might be stated something 
like this : 

, How can the damage to the environment^ be eliminated or 
at least brought within acceptable limits? 

A problematj-C situation plus the relevant unknown is what we 
will call a problem. 

An adequately stated problem has the following characteristics 
(1) an explicit statement of the iproblematic situation, '{2) in 
which the inconsistent elements are stated as incompatibles (e.g., 
X but Y; X, however Y;yX conflicts with Y) ; (3) an explicit 
statement of the unknown, usually as a question, (4) the answer 
to which will eliminate or at least mitigate the problematic 
situation. Elaborations of any part of the problem statement 
may be included for clarification. 



As an illustration of the task you are being asked to perform, 
consider the following: 



Sample Problem 

Donald Justice ''s "Counting the Mad" is a puzzling 
poetti. It is obviously similar in form to the toe- 
pulling nursery rhyme "This Little Piggy Went to 
Market." Yet there is no apparent reason for the 
structural parallel. The poem and nursery rhyme 
differ greatly in content, audience, and meaning. 
Why is the rhyme echoed in "Counting the Mad"? 



Sample Analysis 

N.B^ Bracketed statements below are for clarification. 
You are no-t asked to supply similar statements when you 
fill out the forms. You '^re asked only to fill in the 
blanks on the forms. 1 

A. Read the attached statement carefully and then answer • 
the followin'g with a "yes", or a "no"; 

1^ Is a problematic situation expli/:itly stated? 
Yes 

[It Is obviously similar in form.... Yet there 
is no apparent reason....] v 

. Are the two components of the''prob\ematia situation 
clearly incompatible^ or dis sonant ?\ Yes 

[We eicpect such an obvious feature^ to \e functional, 
• yet it is not clearly so: furlction/no apparent 
function,] 

2. Is .an unkriown stated? Yes 

[Why is the rhyme echoed in "Counting the Mad"?] 

. Is the unknown relevant to the problematic situa- 

tion, i.e., it the unknown is answered, is it 
likely, when believed or acted upon, to eliminate 
or at lieast mitigate . the problematic siituaticn? 
Yes 

[The question is phrased in such a way that the* 
answer- must be a statement about the function 'of 
'the echo.] ' 



N.D, At tires ds you fill out the foms yc j may have 
difliculty deciding whether you should answer yes or no. 
In such cases, .r.ake a note at the bottom of the form 
explai;ping why* 

D. Assu;ne the^t you are Umj reader for whom the stater^.ent 
was written. Indicate on the following scale, by 
circling a number, the degree to which you understand 
the problcn the writer has tried to explain; 



I do not 
un d<?r Stand 

his prol:>lcr 



his probler^ 
fully 



3 



[The problem is fully understandable to me since it 
IS carefully stated and I an familiar with the poem. 
The writer could have insured that others would under- 
stand if he had included the first stanza of the poem 
which clearly reveals the structural similarity. 
Someone who had not read the poem might have circled 
a 6 or 7 or 8 » 1 

Study the Instruct ions" carefully. When you have done this, 
you will be given a sanple task, a dry run which will give you an 
opportunity to raise any remaining questions you fnight have. 
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( Test 4 

(Analysis of PrOi'^J.ein Statements) 



Your name 



Date 



Number at right h^nd top 
of attached -sheet 



-Read the attached statement carefully and then answer the 
following with a "yes'' or a "no" , - - 

1. Is la pvoblematio situation explicitly stated? 



Are 'the two components of the problematic situatton 
clearly incompatible,' or dissonant? 

2. Is an unknown stated? ^ ^ 

Is the i^nfewtWrt relevant to the problematic situation, 
i.e., if, the unknown is answered, is it likely, when 
believed o^ acted upon , to eliminate or at least 
mitigate the problematic situation? 

B. Assume that you are the reader for whom; the statement was 
written. Indicate on the following scale v ^by <^ircli$g a 
number j^the'^ degree to which you understand 'the '*pri^''l^« 'tli^ 
writer" has tried to explain: , . ' / ^ •]^ 



I do not 
understand 
his problem 



8 \^ 



1 understand, 
his probleip^ 
fully 



10' 
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appeI^Cix k 

Summary of Nine-Cell Heuristic Procedure 



^D5"bov''''''^^;,''°""^' '^"^ ^^""^th L. Pike, Rhetoric- " 

Discp^^u^ and ClHl^^ New York. Harcourt, Brace and World , iftfr ^27.) 



) 
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Student Instructionr, for Tests 5> , C and 7 
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Instructions for class work 



A. Carefully examine .the list of problems you iriade last 
houri Then in the margin renumber the list so that 
the problem which seems to you most important is . 
numbered 1; the next most important is numbered 2; 
the third most important 3; etc, 5 minutes. 



B. Consider the short story again in ±erm's of th6 
problem you expiatgtned in tfhe paragraph you wrote 
last hour. List the ideas that come to jnind as you* 
explore the story (i.e., observations about the 
story, not possible answers to the problem) . Number 
eagn.' observation. 20 minutes 



Hand in the folder, the instructions and ^the list of obser- 
vations b.efore leaving. * 



Instructions for class work 



Last period you were given the following task: 

Consider the short story ^gain in terms of •the problem 
you explaine<^ in the .paragraph, you wrote last hour. 
"List the ideas that come to^ mind as you think back over 
the story (i.e., observations about the story, not 
possible answers to the problem) . Number each observation. 

The usefulness of such an exploration of^ the problematic data 
depends heavily on your making a. large number of observations. 

However, most of you made relatively few observations. 

Hence, I 'would likqi you to do the following: * • 

Continue listing ideas that ccme to mind as you think 
back over tl;ie story (i.e., observations about the 
story", not possible answers to the problem) . Number 
each observation. 20 minutes. 

Hand in the .folder, the instructions and the list of 
observations before leaving. ^ . • 
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INSTRUCTioNS 



Consider the problem you explained in the paragraph you wrote 
last hour, 

1. Now list- the ideas that come to mind as you e^cplore the 
problematic data (i.e. , observations about the data, nojb pxissible ^ 
answers to the problem) . . 

II. Try to keep tratfk , of where you are in your exploration. . 
That is, be aware pf the kinds of observations you have made,- 
and the ge'neral direction you want to go. 

III. As you work, try also to become awa^e of any kind of ^ 
.organizing scheme or- set of categories that you might be "using 
that represent, in effect, a series of different viewpoints.* 
^'ou will probably be making one or mere observations from.each 
viewpoint. For example, you might realize that you have been ^ 
rifaking comments, about "the Author's, purpose i!h writing the poem" \ 
or ' "the different kinds of imagery found in the poem," and have 
made one or more observations tihat could be included under that 
heading*. • Or you might find that j^ou have been ''looking at things 
from the -standpoint' of the sec^uence of events as they occur. 
Here your category {or v i ewpo i n t ) wou 1 d be*. something like 
"changes in a .character (or the direction of the poeiyi, or the 
poem's clarity or interest) across -time" and the observaticpns 
wouid _deal with what happened first, secdnd, etc. 

\ In case you are still not sure wliat a "viewpoint" is, here 
are/ some p9ssible ones'. (Don't feel you must use these — it is 
better if you use ones you believe wilJ. be most useful) : the 
effects the author ^is trying to achieve; the kinds of language" 
used^by the author; the setting of the poem; changes , across 
time in the characters or mood of the poem; aspects of the poem 
that are similar (or dissimilar.) to other poems; the author's 
philosophy of man; sources of conflict (or confusion, or beauty 
or joy, etc.)" in the poem. And ^so on. 

Many times we don't realize that v^e are actually using 
dlf*f eren|pw.ewpoints until after we have Jfinished and look at 
what we ft^e^ written down. So here' is what 1 wou^d like you to 
do.* In on^aoluinn, on the attached sheet, write down your ob-r 
serVations .^jrfyou are aware at the time of -adopting a particular 
viewpoint for tKat observation* write it down in the second column, 
alongside the observation. » Or if you prefer to write down the 
observations as they occur- to you and then go back and identify 
the viewpoint you were using for each one, that^is OK too. Whan * 
yoii finish, however, each observation should be lidentif ied as 
reptresenting some one of your viewpoints. The numbe?: of 'view- 
points you adopt is up to you— you can make all ygur observations 
from one, or you can change as often as you wish. 



,IV. IMPORTANT. As you work, number each ^item (observation 
or viewpoint), in .^he order in which you writ.e';it.? down . " If you 
write down a viewpoint f ifst it would be f billowed by a 

seri€S6 of observations, beginning with "2". Qn the othef* hand., 
if you write down, for example, four observations and then a ^ 
viewpoint, the observations will, be numbered to "4" and the 

viewpoint "5". If you make' all your \obse*irvations . first , and 
tiheh go back and specify viewpoints, ail o£ your.higJiest 
numbers will ^^?e ' viejN^points • -i • . , 

* . • ' * ' * . * ' B » 

■ v. '-»•"■ 

» ' • * . t • ' 

■ ■ . * ^• 
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Name 
Date 



Ob'servatinjp- about the poem 



Viewpoint 
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INSTRUCTIONS 



Last period you v;ere asked to consider the poem in terms 
of the problem you explained in the paragraph written pre- 
viously and to make a' series of ob^ervat ions alDOut the problematic 
data. You were also aaked to identify whai viewpoint you were 
taking as you made each observat iofi. ' / 



The usefulness of such an exploration depeVids on your making . , 
a variety of observations about the prablerJ^atac data. A good 
way to facilitate such variety is to wor]< a yhile,^take a 'break, 
^^nd then come back for a fresh start, This^s what we are 
doing now* i 

■ o 

Therefore^, I would like you to do the followiag: Continue 

making observations about the problematic data and specifying 

what viewpoint you are using, just as you were doing previously. 

Try to pick up where you were when you stopped at the end of 

the\last period. ^ 
\ . ■ ^ 
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appl:;d:x u 

Alternative Gt udent Instruction 
for Tests b , i and 7 



I INSTRUCTIONS FOR TliST 5 
'^Exploration of problematic data" 

I 

TKebasVc problem is to identify which cell of the 9-cell 
matrix is represented in a given observation. This is part 
of the ove^^all need to determine which students are, in fact, 
using the /4ieuristic model. It is suggested that^-^twov criteria 
be applie'd : — ) 

a,/ The student conducts his exploration on the basis of 
/ a single, unit of the problematic data. He does not 
change units of exploratioxi unless he overtly^ con- 
sciously states he is so doing , and takes this step 
on the basis of accumulated inf prmation 

b* The student uses each matrix cell. at least once in 

his exploration, and tends, in general, to an equally 
distributed use of all 9 cells. 



Preparatory Steps 

1. Most individual sentences will be scored 'as single 
. observations . . 

. 2. Assume that the Subject Phrase of the sentence (in 

"standard" form) is the Topic: the Predicate Phrase, 
the Comment. 

3. Before doing any assignme-nt to matrix cells, reduce 
94ch sentence to "standard" form--active declarative 
.--^^ with the Topic in subject position. Note the fol- 
lowing examples: " 

"Why does a dog eat lizards, which always make him deathly 
ill?" becomes in^ jstandard form, "A dog'eats lizards, which 

* always make him deathly ill, (for come peason)" 

'^•"Is there a basic truth obscured by these subterfuges?"- 
becqmes "A basic truth is obspured by these subterfuges" 

* . . "Maybe through solving these, questions from back to front 

• the 'answer to what .il: is will be determined" in standai?d 
forr^i becomes "(Someone) will determine the answer to what 
it is maybe through solving t^iese questions from back 

to front" 
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"It even costs money in taxer, to have a personal com* 
panion'* becor.es "To have a persorval companion even cost*: 
money in taxes" 

• Consider tne "Logical Subject" of the sentence to 
be tne sentence topic, in a broad general sense. 
This includes everyt^iing preceding the nain verb, 
when the QeKienae is in Standard forr.. Analogously 
the main verb and everything following it will con- 
stitute the Predicate, Note the examples : 

The sentence "To me soneone who dwells on distortion or 
perversion whether it be mental or physical somehow 
becomes distorted or perverse" is in standard form and 
the entire sequence up to "...or physical..-" is the 
Logical Subject. Similarly, the senrencc "Trying to make 
aense out of something as disconnected and devoid of con*- 
mon sense as his performance is quite beyond ffiy level of 
tolerance" is in standard form, with the Logical Subject 
extending fron the beginning to ".•♦his performance,.." 
and "Anyone who runs for public office becomes fair game 
for slander" has, as Logical -Sub ject , "Anyone .of f ice ... " 

Assignment of Statements to Matrix Cells 

S. Use the full Logical Subject of the sentence to deter* 
mine ROW; use the full Predicate to determine COLUMN 
placement . 

# 

e. Place in the PARtlCLL ROW, if the logical subject is 
an individual, relatively stable unit. Examples: 

"I thoUf^ht about thif> story a great deal, and ajn still 
puzzled by it" (the Logical Subject is "I"--hence belongs 
in the Particle row) 

"The earth revolver around the sun" 

"New York is the l^irgest city in the country" 

"The i:,OGt beautifu* city in the country is believed to 
^ Le San Francisco" t r^usr be put in standard forw*-" ( Someone) 
believer San Francisco. . .etc. "-»and the understood **so»eone' 
becones the Logical Sub ject--plac Ing the sentence in the 
Particle row) 

(a) If the neutral "it'* is the staxidard form sentence 
subject followed by a copula* place in the 
Particle row, e.g», '*It i^eems that John won the 
• chess tournament,*' "It is OK with tne for you 

to gc^' 
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7. Place in the WAVE ROW if, within the Logical Subject 
itself, a changing state of some sort is represented* 
For example: 

"The fact that he deposits the money every day at the 
same time "is an important clue to his character" (here 
cohere is a repeated action referred to in the Logical 
Subject) 

\^"His rambling diatribe soon became a bore'^ (but not "His 
^ong diatribe...") 

"Her efforts to achieve an inner tranquillity were im- 
pressive" 

"The poet's changing viewpoint from first to third stanza 
puzzles me" 

(a) A Logical Subject which is in the form of a . 

"verbalization" of some sort (infinitive or 
^ - gerundive phrase or .clause) is placed in the 
Wave row , e.g.., 

"Trying to make sense out of something as disconnected 
and devoid of -common sense as his performance is, quite 
beyond my level of tolerance" 

"To turn right or left are the only choices we* have" 

8. Logical Subjects identifying multi-component sets of 
entities in some kind of relationship are placed in 
the FIELD ROW. For example: - ^ ' 

"The writer's control of his craft could be better" 

"The distance between Los Angeles and San Francisco is 
400 miles" , ' 

"The most powerful branch of the government is the execu- 
tive" 

"Governmental bureaucracies^ seiafbm function efficiently"^ 

(a) Plural Logical Subjec1;s are placed in the Field 
Row , e . g. , 

"Many people /simply wouldn't notice the chang^" 

"This . subject matter and this mode of presentation seem in 
congruous to me" ' , 



S. At this point , assignments to a POW should be com- 
plete. Begin Colunn assignr*ent by testing the 
Predicate Phrase for the DISTRIBUTION COLUMN . first . 
If either the Taain verb or. any dependent or embedded 
Noun Phrase or Clause in the Predicate relates the 
Lo£.ical Subject to a larger context, classification 
sche.Tie, temporal or spatial sequence, place in the 
DISTRIBUTION COLUKK. Exar.ples: 

"The idea I mentioned above is the nost interesting*' 
(here the relation is a comparison being made between 
the Logical Subject and some (unspecif iec) itet of com- 
parable entities) 

"It would be bloodier than 'The Godfather" 

"Where docs this story take place?" (Put in standard 
form, "TVis story takes place (in some place)" relates 
an acti/n to a spatial setting.) * 



"George 'r. reference to *the young 'un' creates an antici- 
pation of what is to coBie" 

"The poem might be considered an excellent example of 
Victorian ro'nantic fantasy** (la standard form "(Someone) 
night consider...*'. The predicate now represents an 
assignment to a distribution • ) 

10, If criteria for the UistribvAtion column are not met, 
next test for inclusion in the VARIATION COLUMN. 
Place in the Variation column, if a "change of state" 
is signalled anywhere in' the Predicate-Neither in 
the verb, a noun phrase object, or a dependent or 
embedded clause* Some examples follow: 

"Some parts of the poen don't make sense to me" ("make 
sense" iri considered to be an activity of some sort) 

"I recc^'nize a recurrent motif in his stories" 

"I nave a hard time playing Lridj?,e for very long" 

"The ooii ir> the idea around which the wr*ole story revolves" 

"I lost interest" (if tne sentence were "I lost interest . 
at that point", it would meet the 'criterion for placement 
in tne distribution column, because it identifies when, in 
an ongoing sequence, SG?Tiet.\ing happened) 

"How do I know who built ujiom?" (in the simplest standard 
form* "I know whc built whom (in some way)" One entity 
building another is a change of state) 




*'He doe::pn't want to accept the responsibility for tiie 
failure" ^ ^ 

11. Laatlv, consider the Predicate for inclusion in the 
CCMRA:;-? COLUM::. if the item docs not meet the 
criteria for Lir. tribution or Variation columns, place 
the iter, in th^? Contrast column, if the Predicate 
represents a '^steady or continuing; state." For 
ex-inple ? "ise naf* an undcrslranding of dninalc." "he 
if; a wise nan" *'Thc corr.pany knows a great deal about 
stocks" "John thinks of Francis as a buffoon" 

(a) Wnen the r-ain verb i j a copula » place in the 

Contrast colurji. but note that items that n;eet 
Distribution or Variation colurrji criteria will 
aave been placed. U. g., "He is the leader of 
tne "Senate doves" (Distribution); or *'He is one 
of those arguing for imriediate withdrawal" 
( Variation) 

(L) In the absence of a main, verb (a sentence frag- 
ment), assume a^jctipula, and place in the Contrast 
CO lunn. y'-^'^ 



General "special'* rules 

12. In compound and tcmplex sentences, if the Logical 

Subjects on both sides of the conjunction are the same 
and successive components (sentences or clauses) on 
the two !>i*des of the conjunction wgjild be placed in- 
dependently in exactly the same *^ell 7\G^ore as one 
unit; but if 

(a ) the Logical Subject changes OP 

(b) tlie sentences (clauses) wculd not be scored in^ 
de.i^endently in the same cell, count and score 
as two separate i»nit3. Examples: 

"I thought about this story and tried several ways to 
figure it out" (same Logical Subject and same assignment 
to cell--Particle-Var iat ion--hence one unit) 

"I tnought about this story a- d the damn thing is still 
incomprehensible to me" (dif f erent Logical Subjects-* 
hence two units--the first Particle-Variation, the second. 
Particle^Contrast ) 

**I think my first idea was the best; however, I am not 
very objective in this'* (same Logical Subject, but first 
clause is Particle-Variation and the second is Particle- 
^ Contrdst--hence two unitvs) 
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13, Two sentenced together on a c<jird--wh(re one is a 

paraphrase o^ the otncr--count as one scoring unit* 
Exarrjple: 

"What is it ail atx)ut?" ''Wha\ does it n:ean?" 

1^. A sentence with a pronoun as the given subject takes 
the pronoun's referent as Logical Subject. (Where 
•the pronoun *s referent is an entire preceding sentence 
place in Field row.) 



Soma Exampl^G of Placement 

!• "It wouIg be funnier than *The Pink'^Ranthe^r ' and I'm ex* 
cited about it, even though I don't usually like that sort of 
thing" 

This is a ccjnplex sentence, so changing to standard form 
may result in on|, two or three units ^ because of the connec- 
tives ''and" and "even though." Applying Rule lu to the first 
clause gives "(Son* motion picture) would be funnier than "The 
Pink Panther..." in standard form. The second clause "...I'm 
excited about it...*' is already in standard forrft>t The third 
clause in standard form would be "...I usually don't like that 
sort of thing." The Logical Subject of tne first clause is 
different fron those of the othev two, so it constitutes a 
separate unit. Rule 6 says it belongs in the Particle Row; 
Rule 9 places it in the Distribution Colunin, 

"...I'd excited about it..."i the second clause, belongs 
in the Particle Row (Rule 6) and the Variation Column (Rule 10) 
J^ecause being excited is not a steady state but an evanescent 
one. 

The third clause "...I usually don't liV.e that sort of 
rning'' shares Logical Subject with clause #2, hence is in the 
rarticle Row. However, the pnrase "...usually don't like" repre- 
sents a steady or continuing, rather than a cnanging, state, 
nence is placed in the Contrast Column (Rules 10 and 11). 

SumiTiary: the sentence ac> originally given is scored as 
3 units — Particle-Distribution, Particle-Variation, and 
Particle-Contrast . 
r 

2. "iiow many people?" 

This is a fragment, so we must supply a copula (Rule 11 (b)) 
Changing to standard form gives ''Many people (are) (some number)" 
Since the Logical Subject is plural. Rule 8 (a> assigns the 
sentence to the Field Row; Rule 11 (b) places it in the Contrast 
Column « 
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3. "Is there some speciNal meaning implied by this choice of 
words and this rhythm?" \ 

Reduction to standard "^form gives "This choice of words 

i^nd this rhythm imply some s^pecial meaning" 

\ . I - 

\ 

The plural subject place^^^ the sentence in the Field Row 
(Rule 8 (a) ); the word " imply '\ refers to a logical result that 
always holds, given a set of anT^ecedent conditions — hence the 
choice is the Contrast Column (Rule 11). 

"Perhaps by identifying the principal compo^nts of an^' 
epic poem, and then comparing them V?ith this poem^ an overall 
pattern may begin to appear •" V 

In standard form, we have "An overall pattern may begin 
to appear, perhaps by identifying the principal components of 
an epic poem, and then comparing them witK this poem'' 

The term ".* .pattern. .. meets the requirements for 
Rule 8 — so we place the sentence in the Field Row. "Beginning 
to appear" by some method or other is a matter of change of 
state, but it is also the result of comparison with a model or 
^paradigm of son^ sort. Application of Rule 9 comes before 
.Rule 10, SO' we assign the sentence to the Distribution Column. 



I 
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APPENDIX 0 
Sorting Instructions for Tests 6 and 7 
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TESTS 6 and 7 



INSTRUCTION'S 



You will be given a stack of 3 x 5 cards, each with a' state- 
ment on it7 Your task will be to sort the cards into piles so 
that ,a^l the cards that shafe the F^me general topic or idea 
will be in the same pile. As an example of what is wanted, 
suppose you had fbur cards on which e^^re the following statements; 

1. This robot is extremely unusua^l. 

2. The story is a modern satire, 

3. It is difficult to determine exactly when the' s.tory 

takes place . 

4. The :fobot is the strangest piece of machinery I ever 

read^ about . . 

It would be reasonable* to group these four statements into three 
piles: 1 and 4, 2, 3. Statements 1 aiid 4 are grouped together 
because they both say something about the unusual properties of 
the rooct. 

Now to give you a better idea of how to go about the task, 
pick-up Practice Deck #1. Note the numbers in the lower, right- 
hand corner--the first three digits are the code number, thte 
rest are the card number. Find cards 009-8, -9 , and -10 and 
place them in one pile-^-let's assign it the letter "A". These 
three cax^ds were assigned to the same pile because they share 
the notion that the person is extremely subservient to the 
government.' Read the cards carefully so you can ^ee why they 
were grouped this way. / 

Now find card/s -1 and -13 and put them into /a second pile — 
we pan call it "B". I put these two cards together because 
both refer to the kind of person *'he" is. , / 

Next put ca(rds -3, -4-, and -11 into a third pile (C) . ..These 
three seem to belong together because all deal with financial 
charges — in the form of taxes — the government levies on the 
person. 

Put cards -6 and -7 in pile D, because tiaey both are con- 
cerned wi,th "cbmplacency " . 

-Put, card -12 in pile E, which is concerned with the nature 
of the monster. 



Code 
009 



. \ 



Pile 


Card (s) 


A 


8,9,10 


B 


. 1,13 


C 


3,4,11 


D 


G,7 


E 


12 



' Common topic or idea 

Extremely subservient to go\^ rnment 
Kind of person "he" is 
Taxes by the government 
Complacency 

The nature of the ^nster 
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Thc"^form above shows all the results of the sorting jBjfe) far. 
Note that cards 2 and 5 aie not yet assigned to any^^plle. 
You decide where they should go. You may add. them -Beparately 
or together. Xo any of the previously ^established piles; you 
may. put them together to form a nev; pile ; or ^ you may consider 
each of them a separate one-item pile. 

Go ahead and assign ^ and 5 as you think proper. Wl^n you 
have done this and entered your j-udgment in the form aboA 
turn to the next page-. . 



, •! assigned card 2 to pile E, because i't dealt .with , the nature 
of the monster , as does card 12 ; and card 5 to pile F (a new pile) 
because it speaks of concea"ling the monster, a different idea 
from any of the others. ' ' . 

Your' judgment does not have to agree with. mine . Just be sur^ 
you have a good reason for doing what, you did, ahd- that- you 
entered the common topic^ in the appropriate place,' if you 
started any new. piles. 

Now take Practice Deck #2 and do the entire sorting task oii 
your own. First group all the cards that you think Be .ong in 
the sa^ne- pile together , making as marxyvpiles as you wish, ThenV 
assign a letter to each pile, and record the code number, pile . 
designation (A-Z) , card numbers and the common topic in the 
appropriate places on the form below. After you have done this^, 
turn to the next pace and compare yoiar sorting with n^ine. 
Again, it 'is not necessa,rythat they agree, but you should try 
to use the same kind of basis for sorting as I did, 

'*:When you have finished this practice deck, you may work 
straight . through , sorting the stacks of c^rds,\one stack at a 
time, and recording th6 results'of the sorting -^f each stack 
on a. separate, form, ' - 



Name 
Date 



Code 



Pile 



Card (s) . 



Cpmmon Tbpic' or . Idea 



, Card (s) 



17 • 
14,16 

6, .13, 15,19, 21 

11,12- 

10 - 

9 

20^ - 

1,3,15,18. 
2,4 



Ccminon Topic or Idea 



Puestion of relationships 
Goal of the message 
Meaning of the message 
Motivation of the message 
^Locati*on of the action 
Definition of the action 
Numbers of people 
A strategy for investigation 
Withdrawal^ from the problem 
Struggles, with the problem 



TESTS 8 and 9 



Part I: Grairunarr-t-Explanation of Syinbols 

. ' \ 

Between the "lines of each ^^aper,- mark the grammatical errors 
listed below using the symbols provided. Use only t/he symbols on. 
the list. ' . , ^ ' ^ 

Mark only errors; do not m'ark forms which are^ grammatical 
but less desirable: : e.^. , In "the gooci, the true/ and the 
beaOftiful" a comma usually precedes the conjunction but it is 
not obligatory. Judgment- is usually spelled without an'"e"- 
between the "g" and "m" but an "e" there is not an error. 

When in doubt consult Webster's New Internatiort^l j Third 
Edition or Roberts' English Sentenees. 

\ ^ 

***** » 

h ■ - ' 

agr Error in agreement between subject and verb. , ^ 

^ • ■ ' , *- 

apos Error in use of apostrophe": ^ mark both error in use and 

failure to us.e w^en required. 

\, 

art Error in use of definite and indefinite articles: mark 
both error in use and failure to use when required. 

cap* Error in capitalization: mark both error in use and ' 
failure to use where needed. 

comp Error in comparison : mark, items not logically comparable . 

L."His eyes are bluer than Jcphn. "J 

mod Error in modification, the so-called "dangling" modifier: 
mark verbal phrases and elliptical phrases and clauses 
whj-ch modify the wrong word or whdch modify ambiguously. 



E.g. 



l^Takiftg oui;. seats, the game J started. 



via c<i 



^To write well, good booksj must be read. 

^ ■ - rnccl ' ~T 

LWhen a, teenage^, my fatherj took me to Denver. 
Error in parallel construction. 



pred". Error in predication: mark constructions in which the 
predicate does not relate grammatically to the subject. 
* e:g. , K ' 



["His chief reason for worry about his son 
'feared that he would fail in school. "J 



V 



frag Error in use of sentence fragmer.t: mark only inappropriate 

use of fragments. Do not mark • appropriate uses, as in 

colloquial style, dialogue, and emphatic constructions . 

** . ■ ** 

p Etror in punctuation: mark both error in use and 

failureVto use pu*nctuation where nee'ded. 

ref Error in pronoun Reference : mark lack of agreement in 

number or gender between noun and pronoun . (demons trative , 
possessive, personal, relative) and absence of antecedent. 
(Treat ambiguity in^reference as a stylistic error.) 

sp Error in spelling: British spellings and unconventional 
■ variants are ^ccep^able if listed in We^e'ter^s Third. 
Consider faulty syllalDif ication a spelling error • 

wf Error in form of the word: "mark errors in word form.. 
^ E.g., mark the use 'of adjectival form where adverbial 
form is required; thd wrong form or t-ense of . tl^^e verb, 
etc.: , '-^ 

He read thG^ book, 1 quick. J " ' 

It would be LinterestedJ to study that book. 

^ . ' ' 

WW Errgr^in meaning of fehe word: mark only words which do 
not mean vhat the context calls for. Do not use "ww'* 
for words which .have the proper referent but which are 
inconsistent with the stylistic level or- -tone of the 
passage; which are yague, imprecise , trite , etc.; these 
problems should be dealt with as stylistic faults. 
Malapropisms should be marked "ww"* as should other words 
whose meanings "have no relation to the context* 



Part 111 Style-Explanation of Syn\bols 



Between the lines of each paper, mafc'k the stylistic faults- 
using (brackets and the symbols provided. 

approp(aud) Statement inappropriate to the age , social position, 
..education, etc, of this audience. Mark construc- 
tions which, though- appropriate to some audiences, 
are inappropriate to a group of English teachers — 
e.g. , technical terms .not likely to be known -by th . ' 
tKose with a background in English, teenage slang , 
references to unf amili^ar things and events , etc . 

» •» * 

approp (verbal) Choice of words inappropriate to the verbal context 
i.e. , to the sty listic^levei , tone of subject. (Do 
not mark function inconsistencies — i . e . , humorous , 
ironic, etc.) E.g., 

Analysis of the^principal obstacles 'to harmony 
•in the United Nations reveals that Russia and 

# her- satellites j/efuse to |__play ballj with the 

rest of the wor.Ld. 

^ it seemed to Juliet, as she gazeci down f^om the 

balcony, that Romeo's face was as white 

las cottage cheese.] • ■ • 

approp (writ) ^ Statement inappropriate to, the writer's age, social 
position , education , etc . — i.e., condescending 
X statements, statements which imply more expertise 

or authority than the student can possibly have ; 
etc. E.g. , , . 

[_I applaud President Nixon for finally seeing 
that J. ... 

cl Lack of clarity: mark words and constructions 

which are for. some reason unclear. E.g., 

r 

The B;:itish say that they are ^cutting IRA 
op(Srations .J] (Ambiguous-V severing operations 
of the IRA? reducing British operations? 
terminating British operations ?) 

iHe looked hard.j "KAinbiguous — he appeared hard? 
looked carefully?) . 

r'' ■ ■ ■• •• cl • . .. 

L^he Japanese people have been aware of the whale 
problem only" in recent years,- and Mexico has 
been in the forefront of e'fforts to save tHe 
whale, providing a natural sanctuary for them . 
in the warm waters of the coifg^.J (Unclear, 
because 'Of failure to show rielationship of 
clauses by subordination or lexical relators.) 



econ 
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Do you l ike Lold music? | (Unclear because v/ord is not 
specific — classical 'thus ic? popular music of the 19th 
century? etc. ) 



proc 



:tive 



^The nature <and methods of an architectonit 
are and the technical languages ..ri which 
sciences are classified, like many of the procesj^es 
of inquiry and analysis and much of the technL 
language of distinction and systematization ij 
West, J caii be clarified by going bapk to the^ beginnings 
made in the distinctions and Analyses of Aristo,tle\ 

. (Unclear because of excessive complexity in the noi^n 
phrase. ) ' ^ 

Lack of economy: cross out all words and constructions 
which do not add meaning or increase effectiveness. E/. g . , 

-By- a recent poll i-t-wa^ revealed.... 

The f-inal- conclusion of the workshop. . • . 

Faulty use of figure of speech. E.g., 

Liquitex glazes can be rubbed in with the fingers, ^ 

I^On the dthe\r hand , J unwanted color' can be wiped off. 

Imprecise choice of words: mark inaccurate words. (Do 
not use "imp" tojmark words--^hich are unclear or -which 
have a different/ meaning than the context demands.) E.g., 



"Subpoena" is >^ coi>f using j^poe^i-J 



At the gates of^Ttoscow Napoleon halted, expecting 

to be met by a delegation; of j^Boyars.J (Boyars were 
members of the Russian aristocracy, but the last of 
the Boyars died in 1750.) 

Inaccurate quotation , . 

:d syntax:" mark constructions which are' clumsy (inter- 
ru^ed excessively, etcl) oj: so simple that they create the - 
"*effQCt .of primer prose. (Do not use "syn" to mark con- 
structions which are grammatically wrong or unclear . ) E.g. , 

[But I, a^ soon as he had told me (for Cleon came both 
begging and insisting) , set out accompanied by them.J 

LCleon came begging and insisting. 'Arid when he told 
me/ I set out. They accompanied me. j 

trite Trite expression or cliche. E.g., 

In violating the terms of the contract, he s 

^playing with fire,.J ^. _ ^ ' 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR TESTS 8 AND 9 



Judge's name . The number from the top, 

right-hand "corner of essay 

Date • 

After you have finished your marginal -notations on the Grammar and 
Style of each essay, answer the following questions: 

c 

On the problem statement : 

1. Is a prgblem'atio situation stated? [yes,yno] 

If "yes/* underline and label it in the' ;jft^gin with "(P-S)." 

2. Is a question (or statement .of " something to be discovered) 
posed? [ye"S, no] 

-If "yes," underline^ and label it in the margin, 

3. Is the question (or statement) an unknown? tyes, no] 

If "not,"^ is it a hypothesis phrased as a question? [yes, no] 

4. If the question is answered will it eliminate or '^reduce" 
the problematic situation? [yes, no] 

On the hypothesis and supporting e^iAence A 

1. Is a hypothesis ' stated? [yes, no] 

If so, underline it and label it in the margin • 

2. If no hypothesis is stated explicitly, is one readily 
• deducible from the argument? [yes, no] 

3. Is the hypothesisyi^ ansWer to the question posed in the 
problem statement [yes, no] ' 

4. How many diffGjxent Icinds'of evidence does the writer provide 
as support of Ihis hypothesis? [Number each kind- in the margin 
as it is introduced: e.g., a quote from the text followed 

by a referenceVli^ personal experience would be numbered 1 and 2 

V 

5. Is each Icind of evidence r«elevant? [List here'thp' numbers 
(see 4 above) of those Icinds not relevant": ] 

6. Is tfhe evidence provided sufficient to malce the hypothesis* 
credible to you? [yes, no] ' • X 

' / ■ I " 

7. . Is there arw aspect of the story which the hypothesis does • 

not account>>for or is not consistent with? .[yes, no] 

8* Is. the possibility of alternative hypotheses recognized by 
the writer (i>e., does he state that cjther hyp.otheses . are 
possible)? [yes^ no] 



Does he state an alternative' hypothesis? [yes, no) 

a. If "yes," does he explain why^'the al'tiernative -^is less 
reasonable? [yos, no] -c 

1. , If "yes/' is the c^xplanation credible to you? [yes, 
no] 




10. If no hypothesis is developed , i^Qes the writer indicate that 
he is reporting on an earlier stag^ of the process of inquiry 
(e.g. , the probl^em, exploration of the problematic data, 
considering)? [yes, no] 

On the s tmcture of the essay 

1. Is there a clear organizational principle (i.e., are the 
various parts of the essay organized in such a way so that 
you always know at what stage of the argument you are as 
you read)? [yes, no] 




Over-all impression of the essay 

' / Yoxx have read the assignment for the paper,* and -you ^ have read 
the paper for its grammatical , stylistic, organizational, and 
^logical features. Now give yo\ir over-all impressiofi of its 
acceptabi li ty.. by circling a number on the 10-point scale below. 
If it helps you , to assign a number, think of 10 as a high A and 
^ as a low A; 8 as a high B and 7 as a. low B, and so on down the 
scale. 



unacceptable ' '■ 

1 . 2 3 4 5 .6 7 



acceptabl'e 
9 10 



SoPPLEMEKTARY I NSTRUCTION'S 
FOR "QUESTIONNAIRE FOR TESTS 8 AND 9" 
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Change Part itcr\s-4-C to read: 

4. How many different reasons dees the writer provide as 
support for his hypothesis? (Nurri>er each reason in the 
margin as it is introduced,] 

5. Is each reason relevant to the hypothesis? {List here 
the nuiri>ers (see 4 Above) of the reasons net relevant: 
] 

6. Are the reasons provided sufficient to make the hypothesis 
credible to you? {Yes, no] 

One way of isolating the different reasons provided as support 
for the hypothesis is to surrijnarize the argument in your mind using 
the following pattern: 

The writer argues that (state hypothesis] is true for 
these reasons; 1, 2, 3, ... 

For example, consider this made-up summary of an ai;gument about 

The writer argues that the *story satirizes a particular 
kind of mind, one which has lost the ability to distinguish 
life and art. 

Jle gives these reasons for believing this hypothesis: 

!• Descriptions of "real-world" events in the story ~ 

are repeatedly distorted by puns, grotesque elabora- 
tions, etc. .For example, ... 

2. Events in the real world and events in the film being 
made interpenetrate constantly in the narrator's ( 
account, so that one never knows for sure what is 
staged for the film and what is happening "of f stc^e." 
For example , . . . 

3. The narrator remarks tha*^ his film does not contain 
"truth," thdt he had simply forgotten about it in con- 
tem.plating the triumphs of his life as a film maker. 

4. Literary history lends support for the hypothesis, 
since, there is a long history of works satirizing 
M .1 who have lost their intellectual and moral 
balance. For example, '.^ . ETC. f 

Notice that the reasons are numbered but not the evidence used to 
support the reasons (indicated above by "for example, ..." xri each 
case) • ■ 
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SECTION 



Please feel free to ir.al'e appropriate cor:r.rnis rclcvr^nl to IrnrovJnf, Oie course. 

The followln;; topics are t ;.jnt only as c^i^ior. to cr<;^ril?:e your tfTMupJits in the nhort 

time cllottrd. N^kr niiy «ul(!itionol co: rentJi on nr.y topic not covered; Mease be 
concise, npt cifir , »nn<l con :tructlve. 

EKCITATlo:;/L.MiO;wVlo;<Y: . i 

Did tlio li.uler cncovira-;r| cM scusr. loii? DItl ho cl^ri^y ]c.crurcn? Kar. he 
flvallnhlo fcfr help? \\:\\^\; any oCIk t co:r'H utr: about tht* recitation/lab 



Li:rTUlli:R (principal instriictor) : 

Did he jiakc hlrisclf clear? Was he accessible? *'a5 lie too repcL 1 tlour;? 

Was lie too onc~j>i(jr<]? Did lie provide odcqiiatc feedback throui;bout the 

tenn on the student*, prcj^resis? Any outs tandin{;-[;ood or bad-charac terictics ? 



ASSiGNMi:;n s/k/ams/pa?l:ii:» : 

Unclear,, too lonp,, too trivial, never dlr.cusred In clas:,? Readinj^G useful, 
suited to clnr.n level and courr>e? ^'hich readings were JLea&t/nost UGeful, 
and why? Was hopieworl. neccsjiary, valuable to underjit/uid^ni; the course? 



/ 

GENERAL: * 

Was the course challcnglnp.? Miat were vmir objectlvea In takinp, the cowrse? 
Were you satisfied v^ith what you Rot out of the course-ifliy or how? Expand 
<m any topic you feel relevant to the instructor Improving his course. 
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APPENDIX- R ' . 

t 

Sample Student Piiptocols 
Using the Nine-Cell Heuristic Procedure 



The Heavy Bear, Who 
Goes with Me 
De Imore S cKwa r t z 
. ' y Removed due to 

copyright 
- restrictions 

''The Heavy Bear Who Goes With Me,^* a poem by Delmore Schwartz., 
metaphorically connects an individual's personality and sub^conscious 
with certain animal characteristics. The bear metaphor, however, 
is rather difficult to understand .This paper is ^n inquiry into the 
question, what does the bear represent , I will examine 'this meta- 
phor' from three dif f erent perspe(!:tives : as a static, well defined 
entity or ^particle; as' a dynamic process or wave; and as a system 
and a part of a system. From each of these perspectives, I want 'to 
explore thje unit's contrastive features, variations, and- distribution 
This procedure is designed to expose fresh data about the bear meta- • 
piior and stimulate hypotheses and questions^.. ^ . ■ . 

1. How does this unit, viewed as a particle ^ contrast with sirfiilav 
units? 

This unit is different from other rrtfetaphors because it is 
about... a bear;. A bear, has certain distinguishing characteristics: 
bulk, large 'appetite and special craving for sweets, an indifferent 
steady temperament but one which can be aroused to "great heights of 
anger, a need for long periods;of sleep, and a quiet power. 

The heavy bear is different, though, than other' bears . He 
desires "a manifold honey to smear his face." This is a clue that 
the heavy bear does not -represent a simple emotion or desire, Ap- 
pal^ently he has, many hungers. The heavy bear can also think or , 
dream. Through ^TTruch of the description he is seen as stupid. But' 
he can long for sweetness and tremble at the inevitability of the . 
future. The bear is aware of his desires and fenrs. 
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2. How does t^iis unit, viewed ds a particle j vary? 

The heavy bear's behavior or state varies considerably in the 
p'bem. First,! he is lumbering here and there, a hungry beating brute. 
He is^ a picture of hostility and physical activity. But 'he is also 
pictured as a whimpering baby. He howls in his sleep for sugar^,,^^^^^^ 
as a baby for his t^ottle. The heavy bear trembles at the uncertairK*y 
of the future. Thirdly, the bear is pictured as* nisither a brute nor 
a babe, but as a creature which follows his master about. The bear • 
is not simple in his behavior. He varies to extremes. 

3. Where is this uni^t, viewed as a particle ^ located in temporal, 

Spatial, andc'Class distributions? 

The heavy bear has "followed me since the black womb heldV" It 
represents not a new emotion or desire, but one which has been with, 
the man since his birth. The heavy bear is natural, an instinct or . 
desire present at birth. Nowhere does the poem say that the bear 
has , grown with experience or time or learning. ' 
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. \ .There are a "hundred milli.^n of his kind,' The scrimmage of 
appetite everywhere." The heavy bear is not unique to this man. 
All- of us have heavy bears. And our heavy bears are in constant " 
combat with each other. ' The bear "boxes his brother in the' hate- 
filled city." 

What is the -^^elation of th^ heavy bear to his companion? The 
heavy bear seems to be in a vague location, outside yet inside the 
"man. The .b6ar goes "with" the man, follows him, and .drags him. 
He sleeps and walks: independently of his companion. Yet the heayy 
^ bear is Se^cribed as , "too near, my private,, yet unknown.". Note that 
''•"too near" and J'my private" are separated by commas. The bear is 
c riot too near something that is private; he is that something!" 

Summary of the particle perspective ■ ' 

- ^ ^Several important conclusions' can be made ,with this data. This 
is a complex metaphor in which the beards behavior varies. The 
bear does have a manifold effect on a person*. He is found in every- 
one, and he is -present from birth. /Though he is sometimes apart 
from one's personality, he can also be indistinguishable from a.per^ 
son's deepest '.and unknown motives. I want to advance this hypothesis 
^. the^heavy bear represents . animal instincts , desires ^ and drives which 
are present in all 6f us,. These aniijial characteristic's Deed defining 
Hopefully, the subsequent data will make th^ec:^ characteristics clear. 



4. Hod does the unit, viewed as a wave, differ from other similar 
processes? 

Viewed as" a dynamic event, this metaphor is a cycle, rather than 
a process with beginning and end. At both the beginning and end 
of the poem, the he^vy bear is a hungry beast,, seeking to-'satisfy his 
appetite. He, appears as a beating, kicking, boxing brute. And he 
leaves, dragging his victim into a scrimmage of appetite. A third 
person is not compatible with the^ bear. He boxes his brother, arid 
touches the loved one grossly. At the end, , the. bear is ^'going with* 
his companion again. This cyclic process suggests t^hat the bear 
doesn't change'^over long periods of "timev The b^eginning follows the 
end. The same boxing and gross touching will happen aigain. The 
companion cannot change the bear's behavior.^ 

5^. . Vhat are the different dynamic p-vocesses of the unip, viewed 
as a . wave ?..: . • ^ 

There, are several processes going on simultaneously. The heavy 
bear's aggressiveness changes with time. At first, he is a brute, , 
beating and boxing as he seeks food. Suddenly, in the Aext stanza, 
his attitude changes to one of cowardice. The ephemeral quality of 
lif.e terrifies him. Next, the heavy bear is passive, following and 
■ . shaiiowing his companion. Finally, he becomes aggressive again, carry 
q' ig \off his victim. The moods and influence of the bear change. 
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There is another wave propagating with time. The physical 
attacHment of the bear with his companion changes. In the beginning 
"the heaving bear .lumbers here and there ^ not paying much attention) 
to his companion. In the next stanza the bear is sle\eping next to 
his companion, but isn't conscious of the companion's presence. The 
Kear and. man are~eventually united in*the last stanza. The b^ar fol- 
lows the man around until roles are switched and he** drags his, victim 
off'. ^ ^' ^ - , " 

/ • A third process . involves other characters. Initially, only the 
^bear and man are present. Soon,- the bear boxes his^ brother. When* a 
loved one appears, he touches her grossly. T^he bear does not just- 
interact with the man, but with other people ks well.' . - 

6; 'How is the unitj viewed as a wave^ part of a^larger context? 

The hecL^^ metaphor -is p^^rt of the poem. ^'Notice that the poem^jLs 
organized into' three stanzas . .Each stanza can be separated from the 
next depending upon the actjLvities of the beAr. In the first ^^tanza^ 
he "luirijbers here and there. In the second, h/e is sleeping. In the 
third, the bear is following and then leading the man. There ,are. 
three distinct actions -taking place. / ' . 

' Consider the bear in relation to his ^ompanion. In the' first 
two" stanzas, there is very little interaction between the bear and 
man. Yet in the last stanza, /the bear takes on a new relationship. 
He« is au inescapable animal, now, who movies, whtere the man moves. 
E\r^^ntuall$^ , ^e drags the man away. The pear has ■ much«- more influence 
on the man at -the end of the poem than i/n the beginning. His relation- 
ship with the man becomes more intimate/ and, complex. Note, *too, that 
the stanzas become longer, as the metaphor grows more comple'X. 



Summary of the wave perspective 

i 

The wave perspective adds new ddta to .what I termed "animal 
characteristics." -The bear's presence and behavior is fairly constant 
over long periods of time. In short periods, though, there are vari- 
ations in the bear's influence. At times his presence goes • virtually 
unnoticed, while' at other times he directs . the behavior of his com- , 
panion. He can be aggressive and hating. He can be cowardly and 
afraitf. He can affect other people^, as well as the mental state of 
his companion. 
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7. If the unit is viewed as a fields how do the components contract 

with other units? y " ' 

u' ' ■ 

The bpar is a complex system of -many values and impulses. I 

v(ant to explore this statement noting the instances where. the bear 

is, paired against another, value or emotion. For instance, the ,bear 

is*" described as "A stupid clown of thev spirit * s motive." Here, the ■ 

bear is paired against the moti\/es of the man. He distort s truth , and 

obstructs communication. The^bear "perplexes and affronts with his 




own darkness, the secret life of belly and bone." He p.ets in the way 
of man's deepest ^'desires and needSc Though a world would make his 
'heart clear, the ifia'r)-' s love is perverted by the bear. 'Is the bear 
lust, or just a fear of -exgosing an intimate part of the man? The 
bear "trembles to think that his quivering meat, *Must finally wince. to 
nothing at all.'V^Why is he afraid of^the inevitability of the future? 
It should be evident that the bear reacts differently to different 
stimuli :■ honesty , love, sincerity, communication^ the future*. 

. 8. How does the unit^ viewed ^as a field^, vary? - ^ 

\ "Aie iiaage of the bear varies in the field of metaphors; that is,^ 
the bear is metaphorically described in many ways in th.e poeTn. He ' " 
is a crazy factotum J, who seems to mess up many matters. Physically 
agressive and hating,' the bear climbs, kicks and boxes. In the second 
stanza he is described as a show-off in his dress suit and bulging pants. 
Does the bear represent ego and pride? Or is lust arousing him sexually? 
He is also a caricature, a swollen shadow, and a stupid clown. This 
series, of metaphors implies that he is not deliberately plotting. 'to 
distort the man ^ s-^ feelings . Rather the bear is stupidly and :^nstinc- 
tively following the man. There are many possible emotions and * 
desires metaphorically linked with the bear... v 

9. Viewed as a fields 'how does, the unit fit into a lavge'v system? 

y ' ■ . . . ^ ■■' 

The heavy' bear is a group of emotions within ^a larger system we 
call .personality. It occupies the "central tpn of every place." 

Summary d.f the field perspective " . ' " , - ^ 

The bear is not just 'animal instircts. He .represents other 
emotions .not associated v^itll animals: pride and hatred, for exaimple . 
The'-heavy bear occupies a central position in every individual ' s 
personality. j 

Summary of bear metaphor ' • ^ . 

I would advance this hypothesis: the bear metaphor represents a 
• complex system of emotipns and desiries. Lust, hatped , aggression,. 
- stupidity , ' and pride are in this -system. For lack of a better term, 
r'will group all these emotions 'and impulses into a system called 
selfisJiness — a confcern with 'self above all else. Selfishness varies.^ ^ 
with -time Sometimes we" express it arid other times not% ' We , express 
it' in different ways. But it is always there. It is at the very 
center of our b.eing. We cdn separate i '* at times, but not permanently. 
We recognize vt o^ften, yet cannot isolate and define it* Especially 
whent' we are with others, we* notice our own s'elf ishness 
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: ^ 

PROBLEM:. In "^'THe Heavy Bear Who Goes With Me" the bear is presented 
as if it were a separate identity from the pers^on referring to him- 
self as 'me'. Yet -the bear and 'me' are totally inseparable (that 
inescapable animal walks with me, Has followed me since the black • 
womb held). They are, with no doubt, one in the same person. This' 
being the case, exactly how has the author separated that person? 
Why does ha refer to the bear and 'me' as sepai^ate identities, one 
"with." the other? ^ 

UNIT TO BE EXPLORED: My exploration will focus oh the bear. If the 
bear can be 'understood, his makeup known, then one can understand 
■ what 'me'- is and speculate as to why the author chooses to use "with". 

' CONTRASTIVE FEATURES OF THE^UNIT: 

1). Particle: To contrast the "heavy bear" with similar things, one^. 
must first define his similar fhing-s.^ My definition for this study 
will be those things that are with man when he is in his most naked 
and solitary state. .This is a large set of units' and subunits^ there- 
fore I will attempt to break it down somewhat.. The initial breakdpwn 
.will, be 1) his physical body,. 2) his thought patterns.- Man's physical . 
body is*"easily broken^ down' into subunits: eyes, legs, heart, br^ain, 
nervoils system, ^etc ^and i^ito further sub-subunits : .cells atoms , 
electrons, etc; Idan's thoughts are not' so .easily broken down beyond 
. subconscious and conscious , but I will arbitrarily do so by means of 
"a bit of fantasizing. My model will be ;as follows': suppose a man's 
brain were to.be separated froril his body and kept alive and function-' 
ing. What class of thoughts would then be geiierally gone and what type 
would be unaffected? The chart .below' gives some examples of how I 
/believe 9,^he thoiights would separate. I choose to ignore the separation 
/of conscious thought and subconscious^hought in this chart because 
/'of my lack of knowledge . about them. 

Thoughts, (Conscious and, Subconscious) 

A • ^ ( • V . ■ . 

(thoughts, having physical orien- (thoughts with^a not so physi- 

. tation) , cal orientation, i.e., that 

hunger - . would not diminisli as a re- 

" anger (the need for physicari re- . _ ^ suit of the removal of the 

lease of .tfension) / . /.L '"brain from-the body) 

sexual dr^-ve/love | ^ love - ' / 

desire for an easy life hate' ► v 
need, of sleep ^ ^ fantasizing" 

shame of one's ^Jhysical appear- .f inner shame of x^ne^s own self 

p ance .and overt ' actions sympathy . - 

.fear of death need for' knowledge 



fear of .death , ' etc 



The "heavy beariif' seems to ^have *the attributes of the subunit,\ 
man's physical • body . Various phrases in th-e story supvpbrt this. The 
bear is the "central ,ton of every place," indicating weight and 
volume; he walks with 'me*, indicating legs; and he l-s^ "dressed in 
his dress suit^, indicating a body. Howeve'r, all of . this contrasts 
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sharply with- the st.atement. referring, to the bear as "a swollen, 
shadow" ^ ^-which indicates the bear- encompasses more than just physical 
attributes. ^ 

\ 

AsVfor the subunit, though*t patterns, the bear compares favorably 
with that dlass presented in^"A" above* and less faybrably with those 
in "B". He has sexual drives, "touches her grossly", ^and desirj 
"candy, anger, and sleep." 

2) Waves: The bear seems to not be entirely physical or entire3,y 
mental. However, 'his central orientation*^ seems to lie in physically 
oriented thought and resulting physical .action. He is a "strutting 
show off ... .Dressed in his dress-«suit" • He "distorts; my gesture", 
indicating that the real motive of- 'me*^'* is distorted physically. 
Many of the examples in (1) apply here also. ' 

3) Field: The story is composed of three ma^^or thoughts in ^he three 
stanzas. In the firs^ his general desires and abilities are^slrown. 
He 'is "clumsy," loves "candy, anger, and sleep", and "box^s his 
brother." In the second the bear's terror of dearth and discomfort 
arli-pemphasized . He^ desires a "world of sugar . ""^^ In the final stanza, 
besides generally degrading t}i&bear, the author shows the bear's 
need- for survival and procreat/jon. The bear "strives to be fed'* and 
"touches her grossly." 

VARIATION: " ^ , ' ^ 

i ' 

U) Particle: One important unit in the poem is the word "with." 
Any other word or words would not be acceptable. The bear is "with me 
not insi^ me or a'part of me, but accompanying me. This use of the 
word "with", along with the obvious dislike 'me' has for the bear 
gives one the feeling the bear is comparable to a parasite. A para- 
site that is uhwan1>ed , that cannot be removed, and that is all-encom- 
passing in its application — affecting both body and -mind. 

-5) Wave: The bear in the beginning of the story is presented as- a 
total eatity completely . different^from 'me', "The hungry beating 
brutish one". Yet as the story progres/^^.s, the bear becomes more and 
more personal with 'm^ ':* "distorting my gesture" and "dragging me with 
him." ^ ■ ' 

.6) Field: The "heavy bear" possesses an unpredictability. He is a 
"central ton", yet he is a "swollen shadow"; he -is afraid of death, 
yet in love with anger; he is "opaque, too near, my private, yet 
unknown'*. However, certain constants do exist throughout. He is 
always stumbling and clumsy and is always aware of basic physical 
needs (sex, food"^ sleep). In a larger context the bear 'with' any 
given ^individual is not different from the bears 'with' other individu 
als, 'being just "one of a-^ hundred million of his kind." 



DISTRIBUTION: * ^ 

7) Particle: The classilf icat ion of the bear was defined in 
section one. I believe the bear and its classification are irrespec- 
tive of tir»e and Vprogross." The emotions 'of the bear, hunger, lust 
and iinf\cr were possessed by man since before recorded history. 

6) Wave: The sep-iration of the phys.ic il man and the mental man done 
in section one is .subjective at best. An example 'is sleep. Studies 
have shown that physical Iv man needs ^nly three to lour hours sleep 
pf^r day. However, most people jealously defend their need of at 
Least eight hours per day. Therefore, is the need for sleep a physi- 
cal or mental attribute? A combination of both, to be sure, just as 
all of tlie other separations are. JJy fantasy in section one therefore 
is impractical but, I believe, productive"^ in terms of understanding 
this unit. 

9) Field: .The bear is a significant part of a large system--the 
survival of man on the planet earth. Many species of life have be- 
come extinct during man's time on earth, species that were bigger, 
stronger, aivT more defensible. Yet man, wirfnni;5"-w 

small body Mas survived. Man's survival nas generally befe^ attributed 
to his ability^Tb reason, but his ability^would have been irS"fe4ress 
without^ a motive: the "heavy bear" with man gave him that motive. 
Clumsy and stupid as ^e is, that bear refuses to give up his fight 
for survival and procreation, no matter the odds. 

HyPOTHESIS: The bear in Schwartz's poem is a parasite that is un- 
removably *at tached t;o an individual's thought processes. An individual' 
thought processes are what make him unique, an individual while .the 
parasite is juet one among "the hundred milli>on of his kind." . That 
parasite is our pny-jical bodies that are so inarticulate at conveying 
our feelings through physical action, and our physical needs that so 
often control the thoughts of our conscious minds. The bear is "with 
me*' because ::t is not distinctive of the individual's true self, much 
as physical looks do not reveal personality. 
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Tagiaemic Rhetoric and Literary Criticism 
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